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“The Road Cruiser” 








Ready—the 1916 Hudson 


Today, most HUDSON dealers have 
on show the 1916 model. It is, we 
think, the most interesting model you 
will see this year. 


Just consider where this HUDSON 
stands. This new type came out only 
20 months ago. Today it dominates 
the high-class field. Fifteen thousand 
motorists have adopted it already. It 
now outsells any other Six that’s built. 


More than that, it has changed the 
whole idea of a fine car. Now the light 
car reigns. This car weighs one-third 
less than old-time Sixes. It cut fuel 
and tire cost in two. It proved that 
better materials and better designing 
could displace crude weight. 


It ended overtax. It proved high 
prices as unnecessary as was over- 
weight. Now the HUDSON is ac- 
cepted wherever you go as the ideal 
modern car. The class of HUDSON 
owners proves that it typifies good 
taste. 


Now a $1350 Price 


When this new type came out 20 
months ago, the price was $1750. That 
price was amazing. Many engineers 
pronounced it impossible on a Six of 
HUDSON quality. 


The demand for that car compelled 
us to double our output, and that 
brought the price on the next season’s 
model down to $1550. 


Now we are building 100 per day. 
This season’s output will be 20,000. 
That output now makes possible a 





Four Innovations 


1—Yacht-Line Body 
2—Ever-Lustre Finish 
3—Roomier Tonneau 
4—$200 Reduction 











price of $1350—a price which no rival 
has the output to meet on any compar- 
able car. 

Some fifty improvements have been 
added to this car since it sold at $1750. 
And the greatest of them come out 
now, in this $1350 model. 


Yacht-Line Body 


One is the Yacht-Line body, which 
makes this new HUDSON the hand- 
somest car that’s built. It is the out- 


‘come of a seven-year evolution. From 


straight lines we came to streamlines. 
Now we come to lines so sweeping 
and graceful that the car is called “The 
Road Cruiser.” 

The lines are unbroken, even at the 
doors. The tops of the doors are 
leather-bound. Also the body top-line. 

The new tonneau is extra wide and 
roomy. Three big people do not crowd 
the rear seat. Seven people find ample 
room in the car. And the two extra 
seats disappear when not wanted, 
doubling the tonneau room. 

The new upholstery is enameled 
leather over deep curled hair—a rare 
luxury in cars. 


Ever-Lustre Finish 


And this year, at heavy cost, we 
bring out the Ever-Lustre finish. It is 
exclusive to the HUDSON. We have 
built in our factory enormous ovens, 
with room for hundreds of bodies. 
Now each coat of finish is forced on, 
so it enters every pore. Then each 
coat is baked on, to give a finish bril- 
liant and enduring. 


This Ever-Lustre finish resists 
weather, washing, rubbing, mud. It 
keeps its newness. Experienced mo- 
torists, who know how soon painted 
cars grow shabby, will welcome this 
lasting finish. 


Go See It Now 


Every new model of this new-type 
HUDSON has been vastly oversold. 
Last summer, when the $1550 price 
appeared, thousands of men waited 
weeks for their HUDSON. With this 
new price, new body and new finish, 
the demand will break all records. 


Whether you want a car now or 
later, we urge you to see this new 
model now. Decide about it— arrange 
your date of delivery. Do this to save 
delays. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 


Roadster, $1350 f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650 f. o. b. Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


With every HUDSON car goes the ideal HUD- 
SON service. Ask your dealer to explain it. It 
will show you one reason for HUDSON popularity. 


The 1916 Hudson is Now Everywhere on Show 
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OR an hour at least 
F Emmeline lay quietly 

curled up on the rear 
seat of the Willing carriage. 
The carriage was very old, 
and low and broad; it had 
been built in the days when 
people made long journeys . 
in carriages and liked to 
have them comfortable. At 
present the carriage was 
not in motion, but in re- 
pose in the Willing wagon 
shed. 

Such quiet was not char- 
acteristic of Emmeline. She 
was by nature a jumping 
jack. Although she was 
fifteen years old and very 
desirous of appearing much 
older, she had put few of 
the ways of childhood be- 
hind her. 

This June day was hot, 
and Emmeline had been 
active since early morning. 
She had risen at six o’clock, 
eaten her breakfast, fed the 
chickens, washed the dishes, 
and picked the last of the red 
raspberries ; then, while she 
sat by Sister Bertha’s bed, 
she had raveled enough lint 
to fill a pint measure. After 








down her dress, Emmeline 
sauntered across the street, 
and went to the kitchen 
door of the Schmidt house. 
She realized uneasily that 
Bertha was crying and that 
her mother was trying to 
comfort her. 

‘*7’ll take the baby down 
the street, Mrs. Schmidt,’’ 
Emmeline offered. ‘‘I have 
to go to the store.’’ 

‘““Thanks to you,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Schmidt, whose 
dinner dishes were still on 
the table. ‘‘With these six, 
indeed, I don’t know what 
to do, Emmy.”’ 

Emmeline took the baby 
with the condescending air 
of perfect capability to per- 
fect ineapability. She would 
never, she said to herself, 
suffer her house or her chil- 
dren to get into the condi- 
tion in which Mrs. Schmidt’s 
house and children were. 
When she had washed the 
baby’s face and smoothed 
his hair, he stopped crying 
at once, and with a beaming 
smile settled himself into his 
little cart. Then, with ‘‘Get 


















ups!’’ and with prancings, 
Emmeline took him through 
the gate and down the quiet 
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taking Sister Bertha her CONES G 
tray, she had gone down- AGA S 
stairs to eat her own dinner y IS .--4 
hungrily. While she waited mh” 





on Sister Bertha, or when 
she heard the neighbors talk 
about Sister Bertha, Emme- 
line’s face was a blank mask. 
Of her sister—or, rather, sister-in-law— Bertha, 
Emmeline was, however, deeply ashamed. 
Sister Bertha was, alas! a rebel. She had 
come from the South before the war had broken 
out to teach school in a neighboring village; 
there young Henry Willing had seen her and 
had loved her, and nearly a year ago had 






Six Chapters. 





DRAWINGS BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 


EMMELINE 


=> 
CBy Elsie SinemasterA 





street. At the corner she 
stopped to look up the hill 
toward the seminary build- 
ing and out toward the col- 
lege. Now that the boys 
had formed a company and 
gone to war, the town and Emmeline were 
denied even the excitement of their presence. 
Emmeline traveled more and more slowly. 
The air was hot and heavy. Emmeline had 
seen nothing that day of her bosom friend, 
Eliza Batterson; perhaps if she waited, Eliza 
might appear. Her other boon companion, 












hapter One 2 





married her. It was an act not hard to under-| lint, but she did not succeed at sewing. | Bertha’s bed—that fact was plain even to the | Jessie Mullin, had long since been sent away 


stand after you had seen Bertha. But it was 
war time, and between the two, in the opinion | 





Now for two weeks Bertha had lain quiet | poor invalid herself. It is impossible to tell | from Gettysburg to visit friends in the country 
and pale in her bed. Her improvement had 


to what lengths Emmeline’s dreaming might | to the north, so much did her parents fear an 


of Emmeline, there should have been undying | been inspired by Henry’s letters; at the coming | not have gone this hot, sleepy afternoon. But| invasion. Emmeline prayed that no such 
hatred instead of love. Henry had already of one she had sat up; at the coming of the | Emmeline heard, or thought she heard, a| ignominious experience should be hers. 
enlisted, and had gone away in his beautiful | second she had walked to the window. But | sound, and to her dreaming was far less inter-| Presently old black Tom, who sold peanuts 
blue uniform to join his regiment. He cher- | now, alas! letters had ceased, and poor Bertha | esting than doing. She sprang up, tossed back | on the streets of Gettysburg, stopped to inquire 
ished the comfortable conviction that his| rose no more. The neighbors—Mrs. Schmidt | the long braids of her hair, and climbed down | about Henry; and then Mrs. Peter, the ever- 
mother’s home was still his, and thither he across the street, Mrs. Bannon next door—were | out of the carriage. Here she shook herself | curious, asked about Bertha. To black Tom, 
had brought his bride. To Emmeline the act| certain that Bertha could rise if she would. | thoroughly awake, and thus prepared for| Emmeline gave gracious response; to Mrs. 
was subversive of all order; it was contrary to Mrs. Schmidt undertook to Wee eh, re wie? active life, ran out into the | Peter, Emmeline returned an answer so short 
the traditions of the world. Henry was, more-| condole with Mrs. Willing @p-osceem ; — > hot sunshine. | and sharp as to be impertinent. Mrs. Bannon 
over, hers; he did not belong to this pale, | upon the difficulties of her » ; Standing still in the gar- | and Mrs. Schmidt were neighbors, and had a 
dark-eyed creature to whom she had to carry | situation. In that, Mrs. den, Emmeline cocked her | right to discuss Bertha; Mrs. Peter had none. 
trays. | Schmidt was unwise. Mrs. head. She had been cer-| When Mrs. Peter had gone, Emmeline re- 
tain that she heard shout- | membered uneasily that Bertha had been cry- 


To Emmeline’s mother, Henry’s marriage | Schmidt's husband was a- 
had brought great care. Soon after Bertha | sutler in the army; and she ing. Gettysburg, which | ing, and that there was constantly a strained, 
was near the border, had | anxious look in her mother’s eyes. But Henry 


had come to the old home she had been taken | had a great fear of his ene- 
often prepared itself for | would come back; there would probably be a 


with a slow fever, and had lain for weeks | mies. 
helpless in her bed. After a while she had} ‘‘Ach, I pity you!’’ she the arrival of the enemy, | letter from him in the evening mail. Not for 
but now almost all the| an instant would Emmeline admit to her mind 
























got better, and had been able to walk to the| cried in her German way. 

window and to look out across the greening | ‘‘She is strange to you and inhabitants except Emme- | the possibility of anything else. 

tields toward the south, where two small hills | a rebel to it yet!’’ line had relinquished that| Presently Emmeline yawned. She could 

lifted rounded heads above the undulating! Mrs. Willing’s eyes fear. Emmeline still ex-| hear now unmistakably the sound of voices, 

fields. flashed. She was a stout, pected a battle. She went | but it was only the laughter of the pupils of 
‘“‘One is called Big Round Top and one| able person with a great out by the side of the house | the Young Ladies’ Academy. Next year 

Little Round Top,’? Emmeline had explained | deal of common sense. and looked up and down | Emmeline would enter the academy; but now 

in a rare moment of confidence. ‘‘There are | ‘*She is my daughter-in- ii) Hd " the street, which lay bare | there was between her and those young ladies 

queer rocks on Big Round Top. One is shaped | law, Mrs. Schmidt,’? she | i if and hot and quiet. She/|a gulf as wide as the Atlantic. She nodded 

like George Washington’s head, hat and all, | answered sharply. | : ee ee could hear her mother’s | to them, and then took the handle of the baby 

and there are two tremendous elephants, and | Mrs. Schmidt said no voice in the house as she| cart and proceeded on her way to the village 

there is Devil’s Den. I climbed through it | more to Mrs. Willing, -but to Mrs. Bannon and | talked in a low tone to Bertha; across the | store. 

once when we went for a picnic. When we go| to Emmeline she continued to express her pity | street the Schmidt baby whimpered. Emme-! But Emmeline did not reach the village 

to grandfather’s you can see it. At grand- | for Mrs. Willing. Emmeline made no consent- | line, who loved babies, often took charge of | store, either then or for a long time thereafter. 

father’s there is a new calf, and there is | ing answer, but her heart was meanly pleased. | the Schmidt baby. | She heard a new sound, and looked up. Mer 

Willoughby Run, where I go fishing. I —’’ | Now, lying in the old carriage, Emmeline} Emmeline listened for a long minute, but |and women were running past her; the court- 
At that point, Emmeline, reminding herself | dreamed. She had a favorite vision, in which | heard nothing more. She shook one braid to | house bell gave a single startling peal; she 

that she was holding commerce with an enemy | she saw herself an army nurse, bringing com- | the front of her shoulder, braided it tighter, | heard the clatter of galloping hoofs. 

of her country, had stopped. | fort to hundreds of wounded Union soldiers. |and shook it back; then she examined the| ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ called Emmeline to 
: Emmeline’s mother bore cheerfully the addi- | At the end of a long career she became engaged | other, which proved to be still securely fas- |a passer-by. ‘‘What in the wor!d is the 

tion to her family. Bertha was Henry’s— | toa young Union general. Of course she real- | tened. matter ?’’ 

that was reason enough; she was helpless, | ized that there was little chance of such dreams’ | Emmeline had long, thick hairand sparkling| ‘‘The rebels are coming! You can see them 

and she was, besides, a very lovable person. | coming true. The war could hardly last until | eyes. Her dress of blue and white striped calico | from the corner !’’ 

Mrs. Willing had begun bravely to make quilts | she was old enough to be engaged, or wise | was made with a skirt as full as a ruffle; her | **T don’t believe it!’? cried Emmeline, with 

for Henry’s setting up in housekeeping, and ; enough to bea nurse. Indeed, as a practical | active legs were clothed in pantalets to match | a throbbing heart. 

even poor Bertha had tried to lift a needle in| nurse, she had already failed. Long and | her dress; her armsand neck were bare, accord-| Emmeline thought of the Schmidt baby. 

her slim, white fingers. Bertha could pick | irksome were the hours she spent by Sister | ing to the fashion of ’63. Having smoothed | He was heavy, and could not be dragged, cart 
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“© mother !"” wailed Emmeline a second time. 

But no ‘‘O mother !’’ availed. Slowly, with 
a bitter heart, poor Emmeline gloomily but 
obediently put on her striped dress, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


and all, through crowds; he would be a great 
disadvantage to a girl who liked to be in the 
forefront of everything. It was certainly not 
true that the rebels were coming ; but something 
was coming, and Emmeline wished to be at 
hand to see. If she hurried up this alley and 
down that back street, she could reach her own 
yard and then the front street. She could 
leave the Schmidt baby, fast asleep by now, 
onthe side porch of her house, or could thrust 
it, cart and all, into the kitchen. 

Planning as she ran, Emmeline hurried down 
twoalleys and a back street, and at last reached 
her own garden. Leaving the baby in the 
kitchen, she came through the side yard to the 
gate. There she halted, with quaking knees. 

It was not the rebels that had come, but 
some strange, tanned, half-clad creatures; they 
marched in good order, and looked steadily 
from their hollow eyes at astonished Gettys- 
burg, which crowded, half fearful, at corners, 
and hung, curious, from windows. Many of 
the soldiers were barefooted; others wore shoes 
from which the soles had fallen; some had 





tied the soles to their shoes with strips of 
soiled and blackened 
rags. Emmeline stared 
with open mouth. 

Half in fun and half 
in earnest, the strangers 
now began to jeer at their 
amazed and paralyzed au- 
dience: 

‘‘We’re not a parade, 
Yankees !’” 

‘*We’ve come to eat you 
up! 7? 

One of them caught 
sight of Emmeline, with 
her ruffled dress, staring 
eyes, and open mouth. 
‘* Hello, sissy !’’ he called. 
‘‘Look out that when 
you close your mouth you 
don’t bite your tongue 
off |’? 

Emmeline did not real- 
ize the full measure of 
the insult, for as he 
spoke, she had caught 
sight of a flag that hither- 
to she had beheld only 
in pictures—a flag that 
she scorned and despised. 
She mounted at once toa 
higher bar on her moth- 
er’s gate. 

‘““*Oh, say can you 
see, by the dawn’s early 
light,’ ’? sang Emmeline. 
‘**What so—’’’ Suddenly she felt some one 
seize her. She struggled, and cried, ‘‘ Let me 
go! Let me go, I tell you!’’ 

Then she realized that the hand on her 
shoulder was a familiar one. 

‘*Emmeline,’? commanded her mother, ‘*be 
still !’’ 

‘*He insulted me! 

‘* Emmeline,’? commanded Mrs. Willing 
again, ‘‘be still!?? Then from her mother’s 
lips came an incredible order: ‘‘Go and fill 
the water pail, and bring it here with a 
dipper. ’’ 

‘*Mother!’? gasped Emmeline. 
going to give them water?’’ 

‘*Go, Emmeline !’’ 

‘*They are the enemies of my country!’’ 

‘*Go!’? said Emmeline’s mother. 

When Mrs. Willing spoke in that tone, even 
Henry, who was a man, moved swiftly. Em- 
meline looked up into her mother’s face, but 
her mother was not looking down at her. 
Her eyes were turned toward the street, toward 
that apparently unending line of weariness 
and raggedness and burning eyes. She saw 
only the men’s hunger, their thirst, their 
need. 

When Emmeline returned, her mother told 
her to put the pail under the tree at the edge 
of the pavement; as the girl stood there wait- 
ing, with her mother’s hand on her shoulder, 
her eyes flamed and her heart fumed. But no 
soldier stopped to drink. 

‘*Go offer them water, Emmeline.’’ 

‘*Mother!”’ protested Emmeline again. 

Emmeline went and filled the dipper and 
stood holding it out; but no soldier left the | 
line, although the lips of many of the men | 
were almost black. Some looked in Emme- | 
line’s direction, some passed grimly without a| 
am. 

‘*They will not drink it, mother!’’ cried 
Emmeline. 

‘*You don’t end our lives that way, sissy !’’ | 
jeered a passing voice. 

Emmeline dropped the dipper and fled back | 
to her mother’s side. Her mother had covered | 





He’s a rebel !’’ 


‘tAre we 





her face with her hands and stood shivering. | Emmeline opened her eyes the next morning, | 


Emmeline, watching her, was for the moment | 
awed. For the first time something of the 
heavy horror of war penetrated her young | 
heart. 

‘‘Are we really going to have a battle, 
mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Willing shook her head. 
come for money and supplies. ’’ 

‘*Will they get them ?’’ 

‘*Not here, dear. We haven’t them.’’ 

‘*Not here? Where will they get them?’’ 

‘*At York, perhaps,’’ her mother replied. 


‘*They have 


ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


“Can I go down to the square now, mother ?” | Schmidt is going to her brother’s, and you are 


With the passing of the soldiers, the feeling 
of horror had passed also. Emmeline felt secure 
here in her own quiet village. 

‘‘Why, no, of course not!’? In Mrs. Will- 
ing’s eyes was still that anxious, strained 
expression. ‘*Whereis your baby? Take him 
home and come right back.’’ 

With a heavy heart Emmeline went to obey. 
She said to herself that she never could see 
anything; she remembered all the pleasures 
that had been denied her in her short life, —the 
political meetings and funerals she had been 
forbidden to attend, the parties for which she 
was thought too youthful,—and she felt sadly 
aggrieved. ‘There was nothing to do in this 
dreary town. Even picnics had ceased, and 
home itself, devoted to the care of Sister Bertha, 
was home no more. 

The afternoon passed, and Emmeline was 
sadly aware of the stir down the street. Pres- 
ently, after burning a few cars on a siding, 
the troops went on their way. Saturday 
brought no excitement to brighten Emmeline’s 
dull lot. On Sunday, when a body of Union 


THEY WERE MAKING EFFORTS TO EXTEND TO US A LONG PLANK. 


soldiers rode through the town, Emmeline 
was, alas! in church. Once or twice troopers 
galloped through the streets, and people whis- 
pered that soldiers were riding about the fields 
with maps. Gettysburg was once more alert 
and frightened. 

On Tuesday, Emmeline, sitting by the bed- 
side of Bertha with her patchwork in her 
hands, heard a thrilling sound—a bugle blast. 
Forgetting Bertha, and dropping her patch- 
work and workbasket, she flew to the window 
and stood entranced. Fate was again directing 
affairs in Emmeline’s way. A great body of 
soldiers was coming down the street. They 


| were all mounted soldiers— dusty, tanned, 
|and weather-beaten, but well clad and well 


fed. Above them floated a banner that 
Emmeline knew,—stripes of crimson and of 
white, with white stars on a blue ground, 
like the stars of heaven,—Emmeline’s flag, 
Henry’s flag. 

For. almost a minute Emmeline held her- 
self in check; then a black-slippered foot 
went over the window sill, and a blue-and- 
white-pantaletted leg followed. Sitting on 
the window sill, Emmeline raised her voice in 
song. 

‘* ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah!’ ’’ sang Emme- 
line, beginning her- song in the middle. 
‘* ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah!’ ’’ 

This time no one grasped Emmeline; there 
was no one near enough to grasp her. The 
soldiers cheered her, and waved to her, and 
saluted her. With her red cheeks, and her 
long braids, and her ruffled dress, she was a 
quaint and lovely figure. After a long time 
her mother called to her, and she clambered 
back into the room. The troops had passed, 
but huzzas still filled the air. Out through the 
| town the soldiers went, and camped on Semi- 
| nary Ridge. Although Emmeline was not per- 
mitted to visit the camp, from her room that 


| seemed to her that her heart would burst with 
excitement. What would she see to-morrow? 
A battle? 

But such good fortune could not last. When 


she found her mother by her bed. 
looked as if she had not slept. 

‘*Get up, Emmeline,’’ said she. 

To Emmeline’s dismay, she saw a little 
| satchel in her mother’s hand. Emmeline’s 
mind was quick. 

‘*You are not—you are not going to send me 
away, mother !’? 

‘“*You are to go out to grandfather’s for a 
little visit. ’’ 

**O mother !’’ wailed Emmeline. 

‘*Yes, Emmeline. Get up and dress. Mrs. 


Mrs. Willing | 











to ride with her.’’ Mrs. Willing was firm. 
‘*Ts there to be a battle?’’ 
‘*We do not know.’’ Her mother turned. 
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HEN the lawyer’s letter came, saying 

that Uncle Gideon Blair had left us 

his farm at Hope Vale, Stacey, my 
sister, dropped down upon the packing-case 
bed lounge and burst into tears of joy. Being 
shut up in the tiny flat in the city, where we 
two Blair girls lived with Aunt Philena 
Fettyplace, had worn on Stacey more than on 
me; and I don’t think I 
had realized before how 
severe what the doctor 
was wont to call the ‘‘ste- 
nography strain’’ had 
been on Stacey. 

When I read that letter, 
I knew at once what we 
must do for Stacey’s 
sake. My work as a fin- 
isher of photographs was 
not wearing, but the pay 
was small. Wemust live 
on the farm! 

‘*T’vye heard from 
Phineas Tozier that your 
Uncle Gideon set out to 
abandon that farm more 
than once, Lindsay,’’ 
said Aunt Philena to me, 
as she rocked violently in 
the platform rocker. ‘‘A 
grasshopper couldn’t get 
a living off it, so Phineas 
said. I don’t expect you 
can get a cent for it.’’ 

‘*T don’t suppose we 
can,’’ I said, with some 
eagerness, ‘‘so we shall 
really have to live on it.’’ 

**Starve on it!’’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Philena. 

She followed up this 
cheerful prediction with 
innumerable arguments 
against the possibility of our being able to make 
a living on the farm. The arguments she fol- 
lowed up, in turn, with the announcement that 
she ‘wasn’t going to have her pittance swal- 
lowed up in a maelstrom of debt,’’ which she 
evidently felt to be a fine-sounding and impres- 
sive conclusion to her arguments. 

Her arguments had so little effect on us, how- 
ever, that we took advantage of our first holi- 
day, which happened to be the Fourth of July, 
to go to see our new possession. Aunt Philena 
resisted all persuasions to accompany us; she 
said that recklessness was in the Blair blood; 
it did not come from her side of the family. 

On the train Stacey pored over the ‘‘Inven- 
tory of Stock and Tools,’’ written in Uncle 
Gideon’s cramped and sometimes illegible 
handwriting. Until the last we hoped that 
one of the undecipherable items referred to a 
horse, which, unless our hopes were well 
founded, was not listed in the inventory. But 
when we reached the farm, we found that a 
pair of oxen, lean and gaunt, must serve 
instead of the steed for which we longed. 

There had been scarcely any crops planted, 
for during the long illness: that ended in his 
death, Uncle Gideon had been at his sister’s 
home in the West. Mr. Timothy Judd, a 
kindly neighbor who acted as our guide, had 
planted a few potatoes and a little ‘‘garden 
sass,’’ in case Uncle Gideon should return. 
He had also cared for the stock—the lean oxen, 
an old cow, and a few hens. We were some- 
what encouraged when the old man told us 
that we should be sure of huckleberries and 
milk for a spell, and that he would give us a 
setting of eggs to start us off with. 

I have a prudent mind, — Aunt Philena 
admits that there is a little Fettyplace in me, 


| —and while I surveyed the sterile acres, I 


wondered with dismay what I should do 


| without the small but sure stipend that Snap- 
| night she could see the camp fires glitter. It | 


pell & Sunby paid me every week. But ina 


| field not far from the highway we came upon 
|something that relieved my mind and made 
| me believe in special providences. 


It was a queer little building upon: wheels, 
| evidently long disused, for mullein stalks and 
thistles grew thick about it, and one blind 
hung loose from its hinges. 

‘*Tt’s a traveling tintype studio,’’ said Mr. 
Judd. ‘‘A man came along with it a good 
many years ago, and stayed with your uncle 
a while. He was sick, and finally he went 
off down to Sheboygan to his own folks, and 


| died; and he left the studio to your uncle, to 


pay for his board. ’Tain’t worth much of 


| anything, I guess.’’ 


‘It’s in the inventory,’’ said Stacey, who 


| still carried the important document about with 





her. ‘‘It’s one of the things that I thought 
was a horse!’’ she added, with regret. ‘‘ ‘One 
tintype studio out of order.’ I tried to read it 
‘one thoroughbred steed, good of color.’ Things 
are described a little queerly, you know.’’ 

My heart suddenly swelled with hope. I 
mounted the steps and made my way into the 
studio. Chaos and cobwebs held possession 
of the interior, but it was easy to see that the 
necessary repairs would not be expensive. 

In the somewhat shadowy hope that I might 
sometime have a studio of my own, I had 
accumulated many things belonging to a pho- 
tographic outfit. I had often bought goods 
for my employers, and my credit would be 
good at the outfitters where they traded. I 
understood the art of photography perfectly. 
There was a large village about a mile away. 

Thrusting my head out at the broken win- 
dow, I demanded of Mr. Timothy Judd, ‘‘ What 
do they use to propel these studios with?’’ 

‘* Horses, generally,’’ heanswered. ‘‘I have 
seen a pair of cattle hitched to one of them.’’ 

I felt that the girl and the opportunity had 
met. I donot mind confessing that I performed 
a little dance in the dingy interior of the studio. 

**T tell you what you might do,’’ the old 
man was saying reflectively, when I came out. 
“You might hitch the cattle to it and haul it 
up ’longside the house for a summer kitchen. ’’ 

‘It would be convenient for my preserving, ’’ 
said Stacey. ‘‘That’s what I mean to do, you 
know, Lindsay. I’m going to put up huckle- 
berries and gooseberries to sell, and you know 
what beautiful currant jelly I can make!’’ 

The very next week we moved to Hope Vale. 
Aunt Philena said that it would prove the 
Slough of Despond to us before winter. I did 
not tell her about my plans. Aunt Philena 
had somewhat old-fashioned ideas concerning 
the propriety of business enterprises for women. 

The brooms and hope were new, and the 
hens laid. Stacey’s preserving business went 
on apace. We made butter from the milk of 
our one cow, and we seemed secure for the 
summer against the absolute starvation that 
Aunt Philena had predicted. 

I had spent my little hoard of savings in 
refitting the studio, and I had bought supplies 
on credit; the slowness of the pottering old 
carpenter whom I had employed to repair the 
studio was driving me almost wild; no one 
could be persuaded to hurry at Hope Vale. 

I mention that fact toaccount for the heedless 
haste and absence of mind that brought trouble 
upon me on that late August morning, when 
I set out, in the studio, to seek my fortune. 

Between the place where the studio stood 
and the highway was a fenced field. The rails 
were broken in several places, so that the pas- 
sage into the field was easy, and a gate, with bars 
that you could let down, opened from the field 
into the highway. Abijah Pine,—commonly 
known as ’ Bije,—twelve years old, tow-headed, 
and unshakably calm, was my charioteer. 

‘*Going to drive through that there field?’’ 
inquired ’Bije, when the now comparatively 
sleek oxen had been hitched to the studio. 

‘*Of course,’’ I replied. 

‘*Golly!’’ remarked ’Bije, in his customary 
dispassionate tones. 

As the studio rolled through the green billows 
of the field, I sat at its little window, filled 
with the joy of one who has found new worlds 
to conquer. 

At last the studio was safe in the highway. 

‘Golly !’’ said ’Bije calmly, as he replaced 
the bars in the gate. ‘‘Won’t the cap’n be 
tearin’ mad!’’ 

‘*Who is the captain, and why should he be 
angry ?’’ I asked in surprise. 

‘*That’s his wheat field. Golly, ain’t it flat!’’ 

I thought I actually detected a note of satis- 
faction in the tone of this unpleasant boy. 
Looking back, I saw with dismay, in the 
green billows, a wide swath that the trampling 
oxen and the heavy studio had made. 

‘*Cap’n Kineo lives in the big white house 
up on the hill, and owns all the land way along 
to his house,’’ pursued ’ Bije. 

‘*Oh, why did no one tell me?’’ I cried, 
with tears of vexation in my eyes. ‘‘I thought 
it was one of our fields. I saw that the grass 
was tall, and I meant to ask Mr. Judd if it 
wasn’t time to have it mown.’ 

‘*Does wheat come up without being planted, 
just like grass, your way ?’’ asked ’ Bije, with an 
innocent expression on his face. ‘‘I knewa girl 


once that thought ducks were young geese. ’’ 

I treated that irrelevant communication with 
silent scorn. 

‘*Cap’n Kineo is awful rich. He’s got lots 
of wheat fields; but he don’t take sarse from 
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already finished a few sections of the 

wonderful waterway that will some time 
form a continuous ‘‘inside passage’’ along our 
seacoast from Boston to Texas; but for mili- 
tary reasons, the War Department is anxious 
that Congress shall as soon as possible provide 
the money required for completing that part 
of the waterway that is to connect Boston 
with Beaufort, North Carolina. 

The waterway is planned primarily for com- 
mercial uses, but if a foreign nation should 
attack this country it would be urgently needed 
for strategic reasons. It would enable us safely 
and quickly to move the troops and supplies 
along the coast; and 
incidentally, smaller 
vessels of the navy, 
including torpedo- 
boat destroyers and 
submarines, would 
be able to use it. 

It is a well-estab- 
lished principle in 
the theory of warfare 
that to defend a fron- 
tier threatened from 
without, the forces 
of defense should be 
concentrated within 
the frontier line at 
points from which 
they can be rapidly 
moved to any place 
that may be attacked. An inside passage 
along our coast would in a manner correspond 
to the strategic railways that the Germans and 
the French use in the rear of their lines to 
transport troops, guns, ammunition, and sup- 
plies. 

That part of the proposed waterway which 
will connect New York with Norfolk forms a 
specially desirable line for the movement of 
troops and supplies, because it lies for the 
entire distance under the shelter of fortifica- 
tions planned or built for the defense of the 
coast. 

In order to protect our seacoast defenses from 
attack by land, we must in time of war keep 
under observation all the coast line between 
important harbors ; and we must have available 
a force that we can in an emergency hurry to 
any point. Thus the waterway and the sea- 
coast forts will protect each other. 


Te government of the United States has 


TO TRANSPORT TROOPS 


OR the movement of troops, transport by 
F a sheltered waterway has many advan- 

tages over transport by rail. The routine 
and details of moving troops and supplies is 
simplified, and there is freedom from delays 
en route. One tug and three ordinary excur- 
sion barges can carry a whole regiment, with 
all of its war outfits and supplies. 

A complete division of troops comprises nine 
regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
two regiments of artillery, one battalion of 
engineers, two signal-corps companies, and four 
hospital - corps companies —a total of 18,533 
enlisted men, 780 officers, 577 civilians, and 
8,265 horses and mules, with wagons, ambu- 
lances, guns, caissons, and carts. To transport 
that body of troops by rail, we should need 
395 passenger cars, 78 baggage cars, 344 stock 
cars, and 141 freight cars. But to transport 
them by water we should need only 15 or 20 
big barges. 

The waterway will no doubt add greatly 









to the defensive strength of the United States. 
No hostile fleet will 





waterway, which in times of peace will afford 
a safe and storm-free passage for trading ves- 
sels, is mainly of nature’s own providing. 
Sounds, lagoons, rivers, and other bodies of 
water along the 
coast, form most 
of the waterway ; 
all that the build- 
ers will have to do 





necessary, for otherwise, by destroying that 
important link in the chain of waterways, the 
enemy could cut off communication with Bal- 
timore and Washington. To purchase that 


canal, to make it of sea level, and to give it a) 


depth of 25 feet and a bottom width of 125 feet, 
will cost the government $12,500,000. 
From the head of Chesapeake Bay, of course, 


there is now a clear ‘‘inside’’ water passage to | 


will mean a vast saving of both life and prop- 
erty. That part of the waterway which will 
connect New York harbor with the Delaware 
River will, moreover, provide an additional 
route for commerce between two of the greatest 
centres of population and manufacture in the 
United States—Philadelphia and New York. 
The time required for freight transportation 
between the two cities by this route will be 
eight and one-half hours. Trains go faster 
than canal barges; but because there are fewer 
delays, goods shipped by water arrive sooner 
than those shipped by rail. 


TO SAVE A DOLLAR A TON. 


HE freight rate from New York to Phila- 

| delphia by sea is now $1.60 a ton. By 
canal barge, across New Jersey, it would 

be only sixty cents a ton. That will mean a 

























































































is to connect them | Norfolk; from total annual saving of 
with canals. The| that point the ro" over $1,000,000, to which 
present plans call | route leads to l MASS —— (according to the figures 
for a canal from} Beaufort (that f , a of the War Department) 
Massachusetts | part of the work / S may be added $650,000 on 
Bay, at Hingham, to the Taunton River. It|has already ee am eros, charges for transportation 
will be a sea-level canal, with a bottom width | been begun), by i ; RY of goods from Philadel- 
of 200 feet, and will cost about $40,000,000. It| way of the Eliz- i CONN t ‘ phia to Providence and 
will be worth the money, for it will provide an|abeth River, N.Y. ! } fs Boston that now are 
inland waterway from Boston to Narragansett | the Albemarle i = carried by the outside 
Bay. From Narragansett Bay a passage into | and Chesapeake i 4 LAND iN, route. 
Long Island Sound already ie aS The Delaware and Rar- 
offers itself (with the help of [NEW YORK 3 itan Canal, which was 
considerable incidental dig- v opened to traffic eighty 
ging), through a succession of i RARITAN BAY years ago, already affords 
tidal streams, ponds, and la- PENN. ntenmiaall an inside water route 
goons. Thence the waterway ES) Canal, which must | between Philadelphia and New York; but it 
proceeds along the Sound, ae be enlarged, Cur-| cannot accommodate barges big enough to 
and through the East River (7 eAnctoss rituck and Albe-| transport freight economically. 
to New York Bay. To marle sounds, Al-| Southward from Beaufort the proposed 
connect that great bay with MD. i ligator River, Rose | waterway extends to Florida, and across that 
the Delaware River, another \% Bay, and Adams | state to the Gulf shore, which, by availing 
eanal, which according to the i3 Creek. itself of lagoons, inlets, bayous, rivers, and 
estimate will cost $45,000, - 13 = That part of the | sheltering offshore islands, it follows continu- 
000, must be dug across the 1A waterway from| ously all the way to Texas and along the 
State of New Jersey, from < Norfolk to Beau- | Texan coast to the Mexican boundary. 
Raritan Bay to Bordentown. = fort will be of the : 
That canal will be nearly => r= utmost importance 
thirty-four miles long. The ss to commerce. It FROM BEAUFORT TO MEXICO. 
War Department considers it Ps = will enable ships HE route, in detail, is from Beaufort 
as one of the most important we to avoid the dan- to Cape Fear River; to Winyah Bay, 
parts of the proposed water- A iS = gers of the out- South Carolina; to St. Johns River, 
way, and the one that should i side passage round | Florida; across Florida to St. George Sound; 
be next completed. If Con- =——=—} Cape Hatterasand| to St. Andrews Bay, Choctawhatchee Bay, 
gress supplies the money for NORFOLK. = Cape Lookout —| Pensacola Bay, and Perdido Bay, Alabama; to 
the work, the dredges and | 7-7"7"— cuRmITUCK SOUND —j dangers that now | Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound; to Lake 
other apparatus used at ==} have an important | Borgne and Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana; 
Panama possibly will be N.C = —- == <= influence upon/| to the Mississippi River; to Bayou Teche; 
used for this canal. Like rae freight rates. And|to Calcasieu River; to Sabine River; to 
the canal from Massachu- ALLIGATOR the canal will en-| Galveston; to Brazos River; to Pass Cavallo; 
setts Bay to Taunton River, =——~j able carriers to} to Aransas Pass; to Point Isabel; and finally 
it is to be a sea-level canal; <j] use barges, which | to the Rio Grande, which is the Mexican 
it will be twenty-five feet AAS) = are cheaper, and| boundary. Nature has provided an inside 
deep. 4] which, owing to| waterway along nearly the whole coast of 
From Bordentown the 3} the difficulties and | Texas. 
waterway follows the Dela- BEAUFORT= perils of naviga-| Parts of the route to be followed in making 





ware River to a point not 
far below Wilmington, where it will cross over 
to Chesapeake Bay by the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal. That canal is to be bought 
by the government, and enlarged; its eastern 
entrance will be 
transferred from 
Delaware City 
to Reedy Island, 
where the guns of 
a formidable for- 
tress will protect 
it. Such protec- 
tion is, of course, 
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be able effectively 
to blockade a port. 
on that part of our 
coast line, for every 
port will then have 
a well-protected 
outlet on the inside 
waterway. 

This strategic 











tion along that 
part of the coast, have never been used there 
successfully. When the undertakings described 
above have been completed, the wonderful in- 
side waterway will be available for traffic all 
the way from Beaufort to Boston. As there will 
be no tolls to pay, freight charges will be 
lower. Moreover, the inside water route will 
be shorter, and so will save time—the more so 
as it will also prevent delays from fog and 
storm. In the outside coastwise traffic, vessels 
are frequently lost, and consequently the in- 
surance rates, which add to cost of transpor- 
tation, are high. 


THE DANGEROUS SEABOARD. 


CCORDING to the records of the Life 
Saving Service, there were nearly 5,500 
disasters to shipping on our Atlantic 

seaboard in the ten years from 1900 to 1909 
inclusive. In those disasters over 2,000 lives 
and $38,000,000 worth of vessels and cargoes 
were lost. Obviously, the proposed waterway 


this great waterway have not yet been defi- 
nitely decided upon. Thus, for example, the 
plan to connect Massachusetts Bay by canal 
with the Taunton River may eventually be 
given up on account of the great cost. It is 
more than likely that as a substitute the Cape 
Cod Canal will be offered for sale to the gov- 
ernment. 

But that canal has the serious disadvantage 
that its entrances are exposed; and from its 
northern entrance the route to Boston is an 
open-sea trip of forty miles. 

If Congress makes the necessary appropria- 
tions, the proposed inland waterway from 
Boston to the Rio Grande can be finished in 
five years’ time. Parts of it are already 
navigable; other parts are now being built 
by the army engineers who have been placed 
in charge of the work. Sections along the 
Florida and Louisiana coasts are finished; 
and if you so choose you can travel to-day 
by water from Galveston, Texas, to Corpus 
Christi, a distance of 180 miles, without going 
out to sea. 





anyone,’’ continued my driver. ‘‘He’s away | 
now, so he won’t know about it for a while.”’ | 
‘‘When he returns,’’ I said with dignity, 
‘*T shall recompense him for the injury to his 
wheat. ”? 
In the excitement of my first day’s experience 
as a photographer I quite forgot Captain | 
Kineo’s trampled wheat. When Stacey joined 
me after her morning preserving was done, I | 
bn not remember to mention the matter to 
er. 
We stationed the studio on the village green, 
and for two weeks I did a fairly good business. 
’Bije always drove the oxen home; only once, 
when he had the toothache, did Stacey and I | 
drive them; but we agreed that we would | 
never tell Aunt Philena about that. | 
At the end of the two weeks we decided to| 
move on four or five miles, to the county | 
fair grounds, where the annual agricultural 
fair was being held. Our prospects of doing 
a rushing business were so good that Stacey 
actually left her preserving, and came with me. 
After our patient beasts had dragged the | 


with our first real rebuff: the officials would 
not permit us to enter the fair grounds. Our | 
application should have been made before, they | 


told us; all available space was now occupied. 
| We strongly suspected that the authorities 
shared Aunt Philena’s opinion of girls’ busi- 
ness enterprises. 


It was at this point that Stacey was so| 


| strongly impressed with our need of a chaperon 
that I actually wrote to Aunt Philena and 
invited her to visit us in the studio. I dared 
to do that because I knew that Aunt Philena 
| dearly loved a fair. We did not mean to be 
| driven away, but to station ourselves near 
each of the entrances in turn, and to catch 
what customers we could. Our studio was 
large; the room in which we slept would easily 
hold another couch for Aunt Philena. 

Aunt Philena came as fast as trains would 
bring her. She said that for a long time she 
had so confidently expected this summons that 
she had slept invariably with her hair done 
up. She announced, moreover, that her pit- 
tance was at our disposal, even if our debts 
were sufficient to swallow it all. 

We thanked her, and then proudly displayed 
our comfortably plump pocketbooks. 


last admitted that she had been unendurably 
lonesome, and that she was all agog for the fair. 
It really did seem an inscrutable providence 





Aunt | 
heavy studio over those long miles we met | Philena seemed surprised and pleased, and at | 


that such trouble and humiliation should come 
upon us the very next morning! 

We had stationed the studio in a very pleas- 
ant place on the bank of the river, near one 
of the side entrances. When I told ’Bije early 
the next morning to get the oxen, which we 
kept at night in a neighboring barn, and to 
move us round near the main entrance, he 
pointed a freckled finger down the road. 
Dimly, in the distance, I descried a man driv- 
ing a yoke of oxen. 

**Constable. *Tached ’em for debt,’’ ex- 
plained ’Bije, and thrust the warrant under 
my bewildered eyes. 

When I had recovered enough to read the 
paper, I found that it was a claim against 
the Messrs. Lindsay and Stacey Blair, heirs 
of the estate of the late Gideon Blair. 

‘*?Twas an old debt, the constable said,’’ 
*Bije-went on. ‘‘Cap’n Kineo wouldn’t have 
thought anything about it if you hadn’t tram- 
pled down his wheat field. The cap’n don’t 
take sarse from anyone. And he thought you 
were men-folks. He hasn’t but just got home. ’’ 

We banked up the wheels of the studio upon 
the shore of the river. ‘‘She might take a 


| notion, ’’ ’ Bije said, ‘‘to go gallivantin’ down. ’’ 


He always called the studio ‘‘she,’’ and 


regarded it as if it were an unmanageable ship. 
I could see no necessity for banking up the 
wheels, but we wished Aunt Philena to feel 
perfectly safe. I got legal advice in the neigh- 
borhood, and found that, as the debt was 
fairly large and not yet outlawed, we had 
better not attempt to recover the oxen at 
present; that course seemed especially wise in 
view of the fact that we began to do a really 
rushing business where we were, and that Aunt 
Philena, in spite of her constant bewailings over 
the disgrace of having our property attached 
for debt, was thoroughly enjoying the fair. 

Our next calamity was one that increased 
our respect for ’Bije’s sagacity. A heavy rain 
soaked away our embankment. On the second 
night of the downpour the studio did ‘‘go 
gallivantin’ down’’ into the river! 

The bank was not steep, and no great dam- 
age was done, except to Aunt Philena’s 
nerves; but the river, which was near the 
open sea, had a tide, and when dawn at last 
arrived, we found that we were a considerable 
distance from -the river bank. But to our 
amazement, we saw that the studio was 
attached to the shore by means of a chain and 
an iron staple. 

The bank was lined with people, who were 
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making efforts to extend to us a long plank. 
At last they got the plank out to us, and a 
florid man about fifty years old came along it. 


| my man and I hitched you to the shore. The 


| anyway, it’s kind of wet—for gals. 


‘*It’s the cap’n!’? ’Bije exclaimed in an} 


awed whisper. 
For once his calmness forsook him, and he 
performed a double shuffle of excitement. 


‘*I—] wouldn’t have taken your oxen if I had | 


known you were gals!’’ explained the captain, 
wiping his extremely heated countenance. ‘‘I 
do get riled, and that’s a fact, when people 
trample down my wheat. But gals! 
different; they don’t know any better !’’ 

With as much dignity as I could assume, I | 


told the captain that I had meant to pay for | | drew it home when the fair was over. 


the wheat. 


‘*Now don’t you say a word !’’ he exclaimed, | that we had enough money to carry us eco- 
‘*T did a mighty | nomically through the winter. 
mean thing, hindering gals that were having | said that we had got into so much trouble that | 
No one would understand | she would never dare to leave us again. 

‘‘As for that old debt, | was as good as her word, and at once sublet 
there was an understanding between Gideon | her flat in the city. 


in evident distress of mind. 


a little good time. ’”’ 
that it was business! 


Blair and me that it was wiped out. I heard | 


that you were banked up here, and when that actually tramples down his own wheat for the 
heavy rain came on, I knew you’d get into| sake of a short cut from his house to ours! 


trouble. 
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HITE clouds raced across the blue sky | eyes, and for the first time he noticed Major, 

W in the brisk October wind. The warm | who was making hostile noises in the depths 
sunlight fell on brown fields and long of his throat. The stranger smiled a little, 

hills, on which lingered occasional flashes of | and leaning from the high wagon box, whistled 
Mr. Ballin, standing in | to the dog. 


gay autumnal color. 
the stubble of the corn, 
looked up the road, and 
saw Jonas Green driv- 
ing home from the 
pond, where he had 
been cutting birches; 
he looked down the 
road, and saw at the 
bend a great oblong 
box on wheels, drawn 
by a poor, dejected, 
hungry - looking old 
horse. The lumbering 
vehicle was driven by 
a strange, hunched-up 
little man, who perched 
on the very edge of the 
big box. 

Mr. Ballin took a 
yellow pumpkin in his 
hands and carried it 
toward the house. He 
set the pumpkin down 
on the rough floor of 
the shed, and stand- 
ing in the door with 
folded arms, watched 
the stranger approach. 

Swishing a bare 
stump of a tail spite- 
fully at the worn reins, 
the disconsolate old 
horse plugged along. 
The great box of a 
wagon, with the name 
‘*Jacob Eissenstein’’ 
painted on its side, 
lurched this way and that on its squeaking 
wheels at each rough place in the road. The 
queer driver, crouching on the edge of his 
shabby chariot, held his head so low between 
his shoulders that all Mr. Ballin could see of 
him was a great faded coat, a green-black derby 
hat, and a fringe of blue-black beard. 

Old Major, who years before had outgrown 
the puppyish trick of barking at passers-by, 
lifted his massive head and stared at the 
strange wayfarer. Then he threw back his 
head and howled. Three times he shook the 
air with doleful sound; then, as the dejected 
horse showed no sign of veering from the road, 
and as the hunched-up figure on the edge of 
the box showed no sign of hearing, Major 
scrambled to his feet and rushed forward, 
howling and growling, until the stranger shook 
himself slightly and raised his head. 

Mr. Ballin did not like the stranger’s face. 
The derby hat, which was several sizes too 
large for the wearer, rested on the man’s ears. 
The curly beard framed a face that looked lean 
and hungry, and that was unnaturally pale. 
The man’s eyes were black as coal, but dead 
and lustreless. His arched eyebrows gave his 
face a searching, hawkish look. His nose was 
prominent and hooked. 

When the stranger saw the old man, an 
eager little smile flickered across his lips; but 
Mr. Ballin’s kindly face had grown suddenly 
stern and unresponsive. The dejected horse 
stopped. The stranger looked at Mr. Ballin 
searchingly from the depths of his sunken eyes, 
and a gleam of hope appeared in them. 

‘*Rag—rubber—bottle?’’ he asked, in a hard, 
metallic voice that jarred on Mr. Ballin’s ears. 

Mr. Ballin shook his head. 


The ray of hope faded from the stranger’s | blue-black curly beard. Mr. Ballin was glad | 


That’s | 
| horses drew the studio to the place where we 


Gals, too! I never heard you were | thinks that Aunt Philena is a very sensible 
gals till last night. I started before light, and | woman. Stacey and I scent romance in the air. 


MR JACOB EISSENST! 


Ody Charles pt oat 2 












DRAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 





“GOOT DOGGY—NICE DOGGY!" 


BES 
he had been at home when the stranger passed. 
He sighed, and went up to the cornfield to get 
more pumpkins; but Major sat under the rose- 
bushes by the door and stared at the dust 
clouds that marked the stranger’s path. 

In the twilight a great round moon came 
up behind the hills and shone on the yellow 
pumpkins and the dry stubble. At supper 
Major dragged his clanking chain round the 
table in restless eagerness, for Major was an 
old dog, and knew well what happened on cold 
fall nights. Mr. Ballin smiled in pleasant 
anticipation, and refrained from his customary 
gruff ‘‘Be still!’? Sarah left the table, and 
hummed a little tune as she packed some 
luncheon for her father. 

After supper Mr. Ballin brought down the 
big revolver, the heavy old shotgun, the axe, 
and the ancient ulster. Major whimpered and 
wriggled in an ecstasy of eagerness. Armed 
and equipped for the chase, Mr. Ballin paused 
in the shadow of the long shed and looked back 
at the kitchen door, where Sarah was silhou- 
etted against the yellow lamplight. 

‘*Better lock the door, Sary. There ain’t 
likely to be nothin’ to be feared of, but, I 
vum, I don’t like the idee of that pesky Jew 
peddler roun’ here. He was a villainous- 
lookin’ customer. If you want, I’ll stop at 
Collier’s, and ask Miry to come over and stay 
with you.’”’ 

‘*Don’t you mistrust nothin’. Go along, 
and good luck to you. Remember, I’m countin’ 
on that coonskin muff. ’’ 

The old man chuckled, and trudged away 
in the moonlight. From Saddleback Hill he 
saw Mount Monadnock looming like a dim 
silver cloud above the skyline, and the clus- 
tered lights of Keene sparkling faintly in the 
great hollow between the hills. He followed 
the old path down to the spring, and waited 
while Major ranged the chestnut grove. Again 
he came back along the ridge of Saddleback, 
and struck down the old gullied-out state road 
in the shadow of Franklin Mountain. 

An hour later the silent old mun in the 
worn ulster climbed one of the rough trails 
that led over Rattlesnake Mountain. The 
moonlight falling through the bare limbs of 
the chestnut trees lighted the dead leaves in 
great patches of mottled brown and silver. 
The yellow lantern light shone faintly in the 
lonely forest. Except for the booming voice of 
a great owl, the world was as still as death. 
There was no sound or sign of dog or coon; 


tide might have carried you off and might not; 
Such 
names for gals I never did hear !’’ 

As he helped us across the plank, we ex- 
plained meekly that they were family names. 

Aunt Philena refused to set her foot upon the 
plank, and Captain Kineo was forced to wade 
across and carry her. He was fat and scant of 
breath, and Aunt Philena was not fragile for 
a woman of forty years, but they finally arrived 
safe on shore. The captain’s own span of 


wished it to remain while the fair lasted, and 
When we counted our earnings, we found 
Aunt Philena | 


She 


Now Captain Kineo, who is a bachelor, 


He 





EIN 








Sa 


ALS J? 








He spoke in some foreign tongue, 


HE SAID. 


and there was a vibrant quality in his voice 
that startled Mr. Ballin. 

Major suddenly stopped making the noises 
in his throat and let fall the bristling hair on 
his neck. For a moment he stood in doubt; 
and then, with wagging tail, leaped up on the 
side of the wagon. 

The stranger leaned, down from the box and 
held his hand toward the dog. His wan little 
smile brightened to a cheery grin; all his sad- 
ness disappeared. ‘‘Goot doggy—nice doggy !’’ 
he said, in a gentle voice that was very differ- 
ent from his harsh call. 

Mr. Ballin frowned. He did not approve 
of this stranger’s friendliness toward Major. 
Mr. Ballin had heard many stories of the 
dishonesty of Hebrew peddlers. Of course the | Major had failed to find a fresh trail. Sixty 
man could not know that Major was the best | years of hunting teaches patience. Mr. Ballin 
coon dog in Cheshire County; he could not| blew his nose and sat down to wait. Min- 
know that it would take $300 to buy Major’s utes passed slowly. The night air was cold, 
equal, and that Major himself could not be|and the old man shivered in spite of his 
bought for any sum. Mr. Ballin was both | ulster and his heavy clothes. Puzzled by the 
angry and afraid; his blue eyes gleamed and | dog’s silence and long absence, he was about 
he cleared his throat hoarsely. | to retrace his steps when, at the end of the 

‘*No, sir, there ain’t nothin’ here for you, | valley, down by the brook that ran beside 
not a pesky thing. Come here, Major, here, | the road, came the far-off bark of a dog. Mr. 
sir!’? | Ballin stood up instantly. When Major’s 

Major was a well-trained dog, and he came, | | familiar voice rang out again, and yet again, 
although reluctantly ; the stranger’s smile died | 
away. He slapped the reins on the ribbed | man’s eyes. He shifted the gun strap on his | 
sides of the dejected horse; the wagon swayed | | shoulder, gripped the lantern tightly, and | 
and creaked, and rolled up the road. As it} with half- “open mouth, waited to make sure 
receded in the distance, Old Man Ballin caught | of the coon’s course before starting in pursuit. 
a last glimpse of an old black derby hat pro- | | The chase was swinging due east up the valley | 
truding above the wagon top. | at top speed. 

The more Mr. Ballin thought about the | 
| stranger,’ the more villainous seemed those | 
| sunken eves, and the hooked nose, and the | 


HOLDING THE LANTERN HIGH, HE SAW 





He slipped, stumbled, rolled, fell, crashed 








GREAT UGLY FOOTPRINTS. 





the fires of youth leaped up anew in the old | 


through a blowdown, dashed through a brush | a little. 
heap, leaped, bounded, and ran like a boy of | 
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twenty. Stumbling blindly, he skirted the 
growth of spoonwood, with its devious tangles, 
ran on a logging road, and raced in pursuit 
of dog and coon. 

‘“*‘T yum!’’ he gasped between his teeth. 
‘*That is some coon! I never see his beat for 
runnin’.’’ 

‘*Yap—yap, yap!’’ The spasmodic ery of 
the racing dog came faintly from the wilder- 
ness beyond the hills. 

Up a nubble the old man climbed in desper- 
ate haste. His breath was labored, his muscles 
were stiff and weary. Now he heard again 
the dog’s persistent yelping; now he heard 
only the crash of his own heavy footfalls, the 
tinkle of the lantern on the branches, and 
the hoot of the circling owl. On the very 
brink of the hill he heard again Major’s voice 
far below in the forest. 

Even as he glanced to one side and the other 
in search of the best place for descending, the 
dog’s baying changed to a shrill yelp, a scream 
as of pain. Mr. Ballin was startled by the 
unfamiliar sound. The scream cut the air 
and died away again into the silence of the 
forest. The wilderness seemed all at once 
filled with vague threats and mysterious dan- 
gers. Oppressive silence fell on hill and valley. 
The old man was filled with foreboding. 

He ran down the hillside and through the 
tall timber as fast as his aged limbs could carry 
him. For twelve years he had fed the dog 
and cared for him; for ten brown falls the 
two had hunted together. Mr. Ballin looked 
upon Major as a link with a very dear past; 
for the white-haired little woman who had 
died four years before had also loved the dog, 
and every day through her long sickness Major 
had stayed where he could hear the sound of 
her voice. 

Guided only by that one shrill cry, Mr. 
Ballin ran on and on, with lungs that ached 
as if about to burst and with a heart that 
throbbed madly. He came through the woods 
into the swamp, and through the swamp into 
the long, open meadow. 

‘*Major! Major! Where be you?’’ 

The silent forest and the silent meadows 
gave no answer. 

‘*Major! Major!’’ 

The old voice roused only a quavering echo 
that died away in the distance. 

Cold fear smote the old man’s heart. That 
very morning Major had sat beside him at 
breakfast, and had eaten from his hand; 
that afternoon Major had 
come up to him in the 
shed, and had thrust a 
cold nose against his 
face; that night at sup- 
per Major had leaned 
his head against the old 
man’s thin legs, and had 
closed his eyes in perfect 
confidence. Mr. Ballin 
remembered that Major 
had leaped up to the vil- 
lainous-looking man who 
had driven the big, box- 
like cart, and that he 
himself had felt a touch 
of fear lest the stranger 
should come again and 
steal the dog. Mr. Ballin 
felt that the man’s sunken 
eyes had threatened vague 
things. 

Turning, he hurried 
out across the meadows; 
every few feet he stopped 
to call, ‘*Major! Major!’ 
He felt sure he had fol- 
lowed aright that one 
wild cry that had pierced 
the night. His long gun 
swayed from side to side 
on his back; his long 
ulster brushed the blades 
of dead grass. Something 
mysterious was ahead of 
him by the roadside. Mr. 
Ballin approached it very 
slowly. It seemed to him 
strangely large and un- 
real there in the moonlit 
meadow. It was oblong; 
it was on wheels; it was 
awagon. Beside it stood a horse with lowered 
head. Holding his breath, Mr. Ballin ap- 
proached the wagon. 

Beside it were the dead coals of a little camp 
fire; under it were laid a few ragged blankets. 
But no one was in them. 

Mr. Ballin’s eyes were like balls of fire; his 
teeth were set ina straight, hardline. Putting 
down the lantern and the axe, he pulled the 
holster of his revolver forward until he could 
reach it easily. Then he unslung the shotgun, 
threw open the breech, and put in a shell. 

After a moment’s deliberation, Mr. Ballin 
decided to sit down under the wagon, and to 
wait for the foreigner with the black beard 
and the derby hat—to force from him an 
account of Major’s whereabouts, and if he 
| had harmed a hair of Major’s head, to march 


IN THE DUST 


| him to Swanzey, straight to the home of Con- 
Mr. Ballin rushed straight down the hill. | stable Nash, at the point of the old shotgun. 


Then it occurred to Mr. Ballin to look round 
He examined the wagon, and found 
in it only a great pile of rags and bottles. He 
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went past the dejected horse to the road. 
Holding the lantern high, he saw in the dust | 
great, ugly footprints. They led east, toward | 
Mr. Ballin’s home, where his daughter Sarah 
was sleeping alone and unprotected. <A deeper, 
sharper fear struck at the old man’s heart. 
Leaning the heavy shotgun against the fence, 
he felt of the revolver at his belt, took the 
lantern in his hand, and breaking into a jerky 
trot, like a hound on the scent, followed the 
footprints through the dust. 

He hoped that the tracks would turn off at 
the crossroads ; but they went straight past the 
four corners. Perhaps they would swing to 
the south toward the Collier farm; but they 
passed the Colliers’ road, and still ran east. 
Perhaps they would turn north toward the 
Marshes’; but they crossed the brook, circled 
the alders, and again bore east. They were 


Major must be lame, because he was lying out 
in the front yard with his leg tied up. 
Mr. Ballin and Sarah, however, laughed all 








without adventure. Chotand I always | hogs there, he said, which lived on the tuguli | | back to the miners’ hut. 





the week at the droll stories that the stranger | 
had told them; and to this very day they tell 
what a jolly man was Mr. Jacob LEissenstein. 


TERING wit He SYOTS 


Sy C.A.Stephens 


‘in Ton Steves 
Chapter Six ec® 
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ESKER 


quiet in their runways below. Two of the 
bearcoots were still circling over us as Sooda 


i dressed the pig. The other bird lay in the 


snow, where Sooda had shot it; but it was 
not dead, and when Chot and I approached it, 
it turned on its back and lay with its feet up, 
ready to rend us with its great claws. Sooda 
shouted to us to keep back; he would not go 
near it himself, but finished it with another shot. 
Its body was so heavy that I could barely 
lift it; and its wings, which we spread apart, 
were more than ten feet from tip to tip. 
Sooda said that we would leave its body there, 
spread out on the snow, as a warning to the 
other bearcoots to keep away from our pigs. 
We put a noose of the rope round the lower 


Sooda determined 


W: made several more trips to Karatusk | us about that bog. There was a drove of wild | | jaw of the pig we had killed and dragged him 


went into the town and brought Levi | 


tubers. They had runways in the muck under 


large, unmistakable footprints, clearly marked | Vries out to the hut, where Sooda waited | the snow ; the bearcoots sailed round over the 


in the soft, moist road and in the deep sand. | with the furs. Then we went back with the | bog, and tried to catch them when they showed 


When he reached the main 
road, Mr. Ballin’s breath 
came with one great gasp. 
The footsteps turned to 
the right, toward the Ballin 
homestead ! 

Mr. Ballin’s cap had long 
since fallen off. His white 
hair was rumpled, his sil- 
very moustache bristled, 
his eyes were like gleam- 
ing fires. He broke from 
his dogged trot into a sham- 
bling run. Before him was 
his own little house, and 
sneaking up to it from the 
road was the bent figure of 
aman ina long coat—a man 
who wore a derby hat many 
sizes too large for him. The 
stranger crept up the bank- 
ing and crouched in the 
rosebushes. 

Mr. Ballin’s face was 
pale. His hand shook as 
he drew out the big revolver 
that he had -never drawn 
before except when a coon 
was treed. He squared his 
jaw, and dropping the lan- 
tern behind a bush, tried to 
hush his loud breathing. 
Cautiously, but-swiftly, he 
slipped along the fence and 
up the banking. Then he 
crept slowly over to the 
rosebushes. When he could 
almost touch the stranger, 
he raised the revolver. He 
was a very old man; he 
tried to speak, but his voice 
choked. His foot slipped 
on a rock, and made a loud, 
rattling noise. 

The stranger turned like 
a flash, and leaped back. 
He was staring at Mr. 
Ballin with his sunken 
eyes, and he sank low, as if to spring on the 
old man. Mr. Ballin’s finger was on the trig- 
ger; his face was fearless; he was ready to 
fight in defense of his home. But from the 
bushes before him came a strange noise—a low 
whimper and the sound of a thumping tail. 
Mr. Ballin saw Major’s eyes looking up at 
him in glad greeting. 

He looked at the stranger, whose thin face 
was pitifully wan. For a long time neither 
spoke; then Mr. Ballin slowly lowered the 
revolver. 

It was the stranger who broke the silence. 
‘*He make a yelp in the bushes—I go—there 
ees a beeg trap where he is catched—he pull 
so-0-o—a rock fall off the wall and bust heem 
leg—I come queeck—tie up—breeng heem home 
—he nice doggy—don’ be mad at me.’’ 

The stranger’s voice was soft and low; his 
sunken eyes were kindly. Mr. Ballin looked 
at Major, whose little whines and thumping 
tail were eloquently grateful. He saw by the 
dim moonlight that Major’s right foreleg was 
bound carefully in a rude splint. Mr. Ballin 
swallowed nervously and tried to speak, but 
no sound came; he brushed his hand across 
his forehead and pushed back his hair. At 
last he regained his voice, but his first words 
bo far from the subject of the injured coon 

og: 

‘*What did you have for supper?’’ 

The stranger gasped. ‘‘I—I did not yet eat 
heem.’’ 

Mr. Ballin took the stranger by the arm 
and led him straight to the side door. There 
he left him, while he went back and brought 
Major in his arms. The three entered the 
house together. 

The next morning Jonas Green, on his way 
to the pond, was surprised to see a thin man 
in a long faded coat and a remarkably large 
derby hat leaving Mr. Ballin’s house at eight 
o’clock. Jonas did not approve of people’s 
entertaining foreigners with black beards. He 
watched the stranger shake hands with Mr. 
Ballin, take off his hat and make a magnificent 
bow to Sarah, pat Major’s head, and trudge 
down the road with a bundle under his arm 
and a happy smile on his face. That night 
Jonas went home and told his wife about the 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





MAN STAGGERED IN AND FELL AGAINST ME. 


Jew and bought supplies. We became fairly 
used to the hardships of the journey. 

But one incident connected with the trips 
puzzled us sorely. Every time we passed the 
miners’ hut near which we had hidden the 
sable skins we saw five or six bearcoots. 
The hut was a short distance up a ravine that 
branched off from the main pass. The ravine, 


versts, and then descended rapidly through a 
gorge to a great bog. 

That bog, which was about two or three 
miles long and half a mile wide, was full of 
black muck. 
round it, were covered with thickets of the 
dark - colored evergreen that Sooda called 
keenul. No trees or shrubs grew on the bog, 


plant called the tuguli, which has a bulb some- 
thing like that of a dahlia. In summer the 
tuguli grow in green patches or beds, with 
yellow flowers, but in winter they die down and 
form a dry mat over the ground; under that 
mat the bulbs or tubers keep fresh in the soil. 

On our last trip to Karatusk we had camped 
as usual at the miners’ hut on our way up the 
pass. In the morning Sooda roused Chot and 
me very early, and told us to harness the pony. 
He said that we should have to hurry to reach 
home, for snow was beginning to fall. 

We had hitched up the pony, and Sooda 
was lashing our sheepskins on top of the load, 
when we heard the sound of squealing. It 
was the unmistakable squeal of a pig. Sooda 
stopped to listen. The squealing was a good 
way off, and seemed to come on the wind from 
the southwest. Finally we turned, and were 
about to start on our homeward journey when 
we heard bearcoots scream, and saw three of 
them fly at tremendous speed down the ravine 
toward the bog. 

Sooda watched them fora moment. Then he 
said, ‘‘Those bearcoots are killing pigs. You 
stay here. I’m going to see what I can find.’’ 

He put on his snowshoes, took the rifle, and 
started for the gorge. Chot and I rekindled 
the fire, got something to eat, and waited. 
We thought we heard him fire once, and were 
afraid that he was in trouble or had got lost. 





unusual event. Jonas also remarked that 


After a long while he came back, and told 


which led toward the southwest, wound in | 
and out among the cliffs for two or three! 
| his rifle, and then, stealing forward, fired at 





The mountains, rising steep | 
| his talons into the pig, and then, flapping his 


and indeed not much of anything except a | 
| now other pigs, squealing terribly, had begun 





| frightened them, and that they were lying 


themselves at the holes that 
opened from their runways. 
Sooda had no way of know- 
ing how many pigs there 
were, but he had heard a 
great many feeding under 
the snow. 

Whenever a pig showed 
himself, he said, the bear- 
coots would swoop down. 
The pig generally dodged 
back out of their reach, but | 
sometimes they caught one; | 
then, at his squeals, the 
other pigs came to his res- 
cue, and a battle between 
the bearcoots and the pigs 
ensued. 

Sooda had fired at the 
bearcoots, to drive them off. 
He meant to have some of 
those pigs himself. Getting 
fresh pork here would be 
ever so much better than 
our going away down to 
Karatusk for supplies to 
feed hungry Syots. 

Well pleased, although 
snow still fell, we went 
on home to camp; and 
the next time the supplies | 
gave out, we hitched up | 
Guendy and started for| 
the bog. We put the pony | 
in the miners’ hut, where 
the bearcoots could not at- | 
tack him, and then, after | 
strapping on our snow- 
shoes, went down the ravine | 
to the bog. Sooda had the 
rifle and a piece of rope. 
That was the first time I 
had seen the bog, which at | 
this time of year was cov- 
ered with ice and snow. 
Here and there I saw the 
holes through which the 
pigs came up out of their 
runways to look round and to get a breath of 
air. As soon as we went out on the bog, the 
bearecoots came sailing round over our heads, 
as if jealous of our being there. Finally they 
swooped so low and snapped their bills at us 
so fiercely that Sooda fired at them. The shot 
reverberated from the mountain sides, and 
then from nearly every one of those holes 
up popped the black head of a pig with a 
surprised woof-woof! Sooda hastily reloaded 





one of the pigs. With a great squealing, the 
animal tumbled over in the snow. The bear- 
coots, which had flown away when Sooda had 
fired at them, now came back, screaming like 
demons. One of the birds dived down, stuck 


tried to rise. You 
cannot imagine what an uproar there was, for 


wings and screaming, 


to rush out at other holes. 

Chot and I stood a little way off, for we 
were afraid of the bearcoots. Sooda was re- 
loading the rifle when suddenly out rushed 
the biggest pig of all—a tremendous black 
creature, with bristles sticking up straight on 
his back and with tushes that seemed as long 
as my fingers; he must have been an old grand- 
father pig. He was barking like a big dog. 
Sooda fired at him, and then shouted to us to 
get out of the way, for the animal was charging 
with great leaps straight toward us. The 
bullet did not stop him, but fortunately the deep 
snow hindered him enough to let us escape. 

By this time Sooda had reloaded his gun. 
He went up nearer, and fired again; the hog 
gave a squeal, and dived down out of sight 
under the snow. The other pigs did the same 
—all except the one that Sooda had shot first. 
Two bearcoots had hold of him, and were 
struggling to carry him off. Sooda put another 
charge into his gun. 

‘*That’s my pig!’’ he cried in Japanese; 
and dropping on one knee, he fired. One of 
the bearcoots rolled over in the snow and the 
other rose in the air. Sooda put the pig out 
of its misery, and then, with his knife, dressed 
the animal hastily. 

Not another pig showed itself while we 
were there. Sooda said that the firing had 


snow. 





to stay there all night, and to try to get some 
more pigs in the morning. 

Accordingly, at daybreak, we set out again 
for the bog. Sooda thought that the pigs had 
been so frightened by the firing and the bear- 
coots the day before that they would not leave 
their holes again; but he had planned another 
way of killing them. We cut some big clubs, 
and keeping as still as we could, went out on 
the bog, near a hole. There we dug a place 
in the snow, in which we could crouch unseen. 
Sooda then began to yodel soft and high, in 
the Japanese manner. We had heard the pigs 
grunting down under the snow, but soon they 
stopped, and were still as mice. 

Pigs have a good deal of curiosity. Soon one 
of them popped out from the hole near which 
we were hiding. Before he could turn to run 
back, Sooda hit him on the head with his club; 
but before he could completely stun the animal, 
the pig’s squealing had driven back all the 
others. Now and then we saw a black head 
pop up at a distance; Sooda fired at one of 
them, but did not get him. 

After that neither yodeling nor whistling 
would call them out, and we had to go back 
to the hut with only the one animal. It was 
a heavy pig; it must have weighed over a 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Sooda was not discouraged by our failure 
to get more of the animals, and said we would 
try again. He cut three long poles and sharp- 
ened the ends of them. The next morning 
we went back to the bog, and whenever we 
heard pigs in the runways beneath us punched 
the poles down through the snow. That made 
a panic among the pigs ; we heard them woofing 
and running madly about, this way and that. 
Sooda waited with his loaded rifle, while Chot 
and I kept punching holes through the snow. 

By and by three pigs, dazed by their fright, 
ran out together. Sooda shot one of them. 
That raised another uproar of squealing, and 
not another pig would show himself above the 
We heard the old grandfather pig 
barking in a runway below, and knew that 
he was not dead of his wounds. 

We went back to camp with our three pigs, 
which made about as heavy a load as Guendy 
could draw on the sled. 

But the fresh pig meat did not last so long 
among those Syots as it had taken us to hunt 
it! In two days they had eaten it, and we had’ 
to set out for the bog again. This time, how- 
ever, Sooda had hit on a new plan. Pigs hated 
smoke, he said; so we gathered great packs of 
dry bark from dead trees and carried them to 
the bog. Then, after kindling a fire, we broke 
holes through the snow into the runways, and 
tried to smoke the pigs out with burning bark. 

Several came rushing out for fresh air, and 
Sooda shot three; but the animals had grown 
very shy and cautious, and we doubted whether 
we should ever be able to get them out again. 
There were forty or fifty of them, we thought, 
and their meat was good ; we hated to turn back 
without getting more of them, but we soon de- 
cided that we could do nothing by remaining. 

We were sitting in the cabin at home the next 
night, trying to think of some way of getting 
more of the pigs. Sooda had sold one whole 
pig to the Syots for eleven sable skins; and 
our visitors had trooped home with it to their 
yourta for a barbecue. For a wonder, there- 
fore, we had none of them at camp that night. 

Mudi had brought in some of our hidden stock 
of food, and was cooking it for our supper. 
We had barred the door and put a sheepskin 
over the window, so that if the Syots should 
come round, they could not look in and see 
what we were eating. Mudi had baked a sweet 
cake of flour; it tasted very good, for we had 
eaten meat until we were sick of it. 

While we had been at Karatusk the last time, 
Goobe had disappeared from camp. Mudi 
had no idea what had become of him; we 
thought either that the Syots had lured him 
away and killed him for food, or that the 
wolves had killed him. When Goobe was with 
us, he always growled if anyone came near 
the camp at night. 

On this night we had no Goobe to warn us, 
and so did not hear a sound outside until some 
one knocked, and called out in a strange voice. 
Sooda turned pale with fright ; he was always 
thinking that the chinovniks or some of the 
Cossack guards at Karatusk were on his track. 
But something about that voice made me run 
to the door and open it. I had nosooner done so 
than a man staggered in and fell against me. 
I caught him and held him. It was father! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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STATUE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
BY KARL BITTER. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE poorest man in the world is he who 
has nothing except money. 


Learning reads the Volume through ; 
Wisdom comes and orders, “Do!’’ 





VA BEN a man misses the road to success, | 
he usually insists that some one changed | 
the guideposts. 


E Broe year of all years the Fourth of July | 
ought to be observed with dignity and | 
cireumspection, for busy as Europe is with | 
its own affairs, it is watching America as it | 
never watched it before. 
HE average sheep owner would be content 
if his flocks yielded as much wool as the 

municipal flock in New York City produces. 
When the Central Park flock of sixty was 
sheared last month, the yield was twelve pounds | 
to the sheep, and so good in quality that it 
readily brought thirty-three cents a pound. 

N order to escape seizure by Germany, all | 

the mail for Russia from the United States | 
and western Europe now passes through north | 
Sweden and Finland. The little town of | 
Karungi, the Finnish station nearest the | 
Swedish frontier, has suddenly become a most | 
important place. It has a large new custom- 
house and several new hotels, for many trav- 
elers are using the new railway route to 
Russia. About a thousand bags of mail a 
day pass through the town. 





STATISTICIAN who bases his estimate 

on the different kinds of motor cars and 
the different regions in which they are used 
thinks that the average consumption of gaso- 
line to the car is 583 gallons a year. In 1914 
there were 1, 808,441 cars in the United States, 
which is 680,501 more than there were the 
year before. If the number continues to in- 
crease at the same rate, there will be more 
than 2,400,000 cars in 1915. They will need 
some 1,399, 200,000 gallons of gasoline. 





HE dentist of the future may be known 

as a stomatologist. Dr. Eugene H. Smith, 
the dean of the Harvard Dental School, says | 
that the present training of the dentist should 
be supplemented with a general medical edu- | 
cation. The dentist should be a specialist in | 
stomatology, or the care of the mouth. What | 
he needs, says Doctor Smith, is not more 
technical training, but more academic and | 
medical training. Next year the time necessary | 
to complete the courses in the leading dental | 
colleges probably will be increased from three | 
years to four. | 


| 
HE yar has tragically upset the plans for | 

the Olympic games that were to be held 
in Berlin in 1916, but it did not prevent the 
Far East from carrying out its plans for its 
first international games late in May. The | 
games were held in Shanghai, on a track built | 
for the occasion ; and from north China, south | 
China, Japan, Hawaii, and the Philippines | 
came baseball, tennis, swimming, football, | 
basket ball, and gymnasium teams, and field | 
and track athletes of all kinds, to take part in | 
the contests. The reports say that the games | 
were highly successful. Certainly they showed | 
the surprising influence of the American ath- | 
letic spirit on the Orient since our soldiers | 
and teachers went to the Philippines. | 





HE campaign against tuberculosis is show- | 
ing definite and satisfactory results. The | 
mortality report of the registration area for | 
1913, which the Bureau of the Census recently 
published, shows that the death rate from 
tuberculosis fell from 200 for each 100,000 per- | 
sons in 1904, to 147 in 1913, and that the decline | 
was continuous from year to year. The death | 
rate from heart diseases, cancer, and apoplexy | 
increased during the same period, but for most | 
other diseases it fell off, and for typhoid fever | 
was cut in two. In the registration a 
which includes sixty-five per cent. of the pop- | 
ulation of the country, tuberculosis, heart dis- | 
eases, and pneumonia together caused about a | 
third of all the deaths. Next in order came 


Bright’s and other diseases of the kidneys, 
diarrhoea and enteritis, cancer, apoplexy, diph- 
theria and croup, and typhoid fever. 


& & 


THE GERMAN VICTORY IN 
GALICIA. 


T= victory of General von Mackensen in 
western Galicia and the summary recap- 
ture of Przemysl have proved once more, 
if proof were needed, that the German army 
is superior to the Russian in its organization, 
in its equipment, and in the ability of its high 
command. It remains true, as The Companion 
pointed out after Hindenburg’s second victory 
in East Prussia, that the Russian army cannot 
be expected seriously to menace Germany with 
invasion at any point. 

After the fall of Przemysl in March, how- 
ever, Hungary was in real peril; the deliver- 


ance of that country from invasion was the | 


a reproduction on a vaster scale of Stonewall 
Jackson’s famous attack on Hooker’s flank at 
Chancellorsville. In both cases the attack was 
delivered on a right flank that was bent back 
nearly at right angles to the centre. In both 
eases the crushing of the flank obliged the 
beaten army to fall back; Hooker retreated 
behind the Rappahannock; the Russians had 
to abandon all their hard-won positions in the 
Carpathians and to make a hasty retreat to the 
line of the river San. Even there they have 
found it impossible to makea stand. Przemysl, 
with its forts, which the Austrians had dis- 
mantled, not yet restored, fell before the heavy 
artillery and the massed infantry of Mack- 
ensen, and it is now a question whether the 
Russians can retain their hold on Lemberg and 
eastern Galicia, which they took very early 
in the war. The blow is a staggering one, 
although not necessarily a crushing one for 
Russia; but it may be followed by worse un- 
less her army is able to replenish its supply of 
artillery and ammunition. Russia has plenty 
of men to hold her defensive lines, but lacks 
guns and projectiles. There are not the facil- 
ities in Russia for manufacturing them, and 
there are great difficulties in the way of 
importing them. 

The great successes of the German army in 
driving the Russians from their intrenchments 
along the Donajec and the Wisloka, and in 
taking Przemysl, were won by an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in artillery and by a sustained 
and terrific bombardment. In the sort of 
fighting that is going on in Europe to-day, the 
cavalry arm is no longer of great value; even 
for scouting it has given place to the flying 
corps; but artillery is more necessary than 
ever; without the support of plenty of guns 


side can hope to win any decisive advantage, 
or even to carry on an effective defense. 

The timeliness of Mackensen’s victory also 
is worth a moment’s notice. It cleared Hun- 
gary and western Galicia of the Russian 
enemy and destroyed the offensive strength of 
the grand duke’s army at the very time when 
it became necessary for Austria to find a fresh 
army to face Italy. It does not require any 
argument to make clear the fact that an ener- 
getic campaign on the Italian frontier is a 
much simpler affair for Austria‘to-day than it 
would have been if a strong and confident 
Russian army were pouring down into the 
plains of Hungary. 


e & 


ROUMANIA. 


N some respects Germany and Austria dread 
] the entrance of Roumania into the war 

more than they dreaded the entrance of 
Italy. ‘That is not because Roumania is as 
strong in a military sense as Italy, for it is 
not; but because Roumania occupies a position 
that is strategically stronger, both physically 
and economically. 

It was possible for Germany and Austria to 
prepare for the entrance of Italy into the war, 
and in large measure to discount it; but in 
the case of Roumania the task is harder, for 
Roumania presents a hostile frontier of five 
hundred miles on a side that thus far has been 
free from attack. If Roumania drops the rdle 
of neutrality, Germany and Austria will be 
wholly shut in by active enemies, except for 
the short frontiers of Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland. 

Roumania is the largest of the Balkan states. 
From its population of more than seven million 
people it maintains an army, exclusive of 
reserves, of more than half a million men, 
exceedingly well trained and equipped. That 
army, it has been said, is more to be feared 
in war than any other of its size in Europe. 





The Roumanians are soldiers by tradition and 
liking, and are obliged to render military 
service of one sort or another for twenty-one 
years. Moreover, their country has a peculiar 
advantage in the fact that it produces all the 
food it needs. In time of peace it has a large 
surplus of grain for export, and in the early 
part of the present war Germany felt that it 
could count on the supply of Roumanian grain. 

But Roumania is ambitious. It was not 
exhausted by the Balkan wars that prostrated 
its neighbor and rival, Bulgaria, and it sees 
an opportunity to extend its borders to include 
Austrian territory that it has long coveted. 
Because the government feared Russia, King 
Charles leaned toward Germany; but the 
Russian menace now seems to be removed, 
and King Charles is dead. The Roumanian 
people are largely of Latin stock, descended 
from Roman colonists that Trajan planted on 
the lower Danube, and their descent makes 


it of * maginsees The stu | one of their ties with Italy. By means known 
on sn wy ensen's victory. *H€ Su- | to diplomats and international financiers, Ger- 
dents of military history see in his strategy 


many has tried hard to make Roumania an ally 
or to keep it neutral; but from the first it has 
seemed probable that it would follow where- 


ever Italy led. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


} K — the schools close this month, 
20,000,000 children are released from 
the supervision of their teachers. The 
parents of many of them will make the vaca- 
tion a happy and advantageous period ; philan- 
thropic organizations will take care of others. 
But 20,000,000 children are a legion, and it is 
safe to say that, after the various welfare agen- 
cies and the parents who are able have done 
their part, there will still remain 1,500,000 
boys and girls who have no place in which to 
spend the vacation except the street. Their 
parents are busy all day, and they will be 
uncontrolled by any school or charity. 

During these same summer months 100,000 
church buildings, representing a vast financial 
investment, stand virtually idle for at least six 
days a week. Furthermore, during this same 
time thousands of students from various colleges 
and universities chafe in inactivity. A great 
number of them would be only too willing, 
either for a small salary or for the sake of 
the experience, to put into practice their lately 
acquired theories. It was to bring together 
these two potentially powerful agencies that 
the Daily Vacation Bible Schools were started 
in 1901. They became a national organization 
in 1907, with four centres, and to-day are 
established in sixty centres. _ 

Although religious training is part of the 
work of these schools, they are nonsectarian. 


and tremendous supplies of ammunition neither Kindergarten o ¢, manual training, calis- 


thenics, music lessons, open-air games, bas- 
ketry, raffia work, and stereopticon lectures 
appear in the list of their activities. Seven 
years ago there were 5,083 children enrolled; 
now these schools take care of 64,535 children 
and employ 1,840 teachers. The schools, orig- 
inally 19 in number, have increased to 295. 

This effort to bring the churches into more 
practical relation with the community and to 
effect a closer contact between students and 
actual social conditions is significant of the 
welfare work of the present day. Persons 
who lament that no religious instruction is 
permitted in the public schools will be glad to 
know that it is possible for these summer 
vacation schools to give as much instruction in 
the Bible in six weeks as the regular Sunday 
school can give in seven months. 


® © 


COURAGE. 


CCASIONALLY you hear a man say 
that he fears nothing in the world 
except to do wrong. The statement is 

important if true. Most of us fear to do 
wrong; let us say we fear it more than any- 
thing else; but there are a number of other 
things that we fear a good deal. 

We now hear of men being taken from their 
farms and desks and shops and put into the 
firing line, in face of death; and being nat- 
urally curious, we wonder how we would meet 
such an experience. Would we enjoy it, or 
at least endure it with a soldier’s fortitude? 
Or would our untried nerves give us trouble? 

We are an imaginative people; and imagina- 
tion is close cousin to fear. Moreover, we read, 
and we look at pictures, and a too vivid con- 
ception of the horrors of war is not a good 
preparation for facing them. 

On the other hand, we are an intelligent 
people, accustomed to reason about our actions, 
our needs, and our duties; and a clear, edu- 
cated intelligence that conquers fear is a far 





better source of courage than the stolid igno- 
rance that does not know what fear is. 

All experience seems to show that men are 
brave collectively who are not especially in- 
trepid as individuals. The pride of following 


or of setting an example is the greatest stimulus | 


known to man. There is a world of comfort, 
too, in the touch of a known shoulder and the 
sound of a known voice. Men will laugh at 
danger together who would run from it alone. 
Again, actual conflict is too quick for the im- 
agination. The danger comes and it is over 
before you can think what it means or where 
it leads; and a succession of such experiences 
breeds the courage of habit, the surest of all. 
It is true there is the lonely night watch 
of the sentinel, whom no comrade cheers, and 
the perilous adventure of the scout, who seems 
to take off his life and leave it behind him as 
he would any other little knickknack that 
might prove troublesome. But even those 
adventures may become easy through use. 
- The great comfort for the ordinary man is 
that there are other ordinary men, many of 
them, and that they are all likely to bear them- 
selves with equal fortitude. In our Civil War 
the American soldier, going from the farm, the 
desk, and the shop, proved himself one of 
the best fighters in the world, and we may be 
sure he will prove himself so again, if the 


occasion comes, 
® & 


PAID WITH INTEREST. 


W & are proud of America as the refuge 
of the oppressed ; we are proud of the 
gratitude so fully shown it by the 

freedom-loving people from the Old World 
who have found here full opportunity to make 
use of their talents. But have we any notion 
of the debt of gratitude that America in its 
turn owes to them? Not only have they given 
it their life work, but by their ardent and prac- 
tical faith they have intensified its freedom. 

An unusually striking example of this type 
of immigrant was Karl Bitter, the Austrian 
sculptor who recently died in New York City. 
His youthful aversion to arbitrary authority 
became revolt when, on his graduation at 
the age of nineteen from the Vienna Academy 
of Fine Arts, he was not permitted to enter 
upon his chosen profession, but was forced to 
embark on three years of military training. 
With the connivance of a superior officer who 
knew that he was suffering intolerably from 
the arrogance of his lieutenant, he escaped 
to the United States. Here, after a few 
months of hard manual labor in architectural 
sculpture, he submitted in open competition 
a design for the Astor memorial bronze gates 
of Trinity Church in New York City and 
won. Thereafter his progress and recognition 
were rapid. When he died at the age of forty- 
seven, he stood in the very front rank of his 
profession. 

Public recognition of his genius took a form 
that is almost startling. In 1898, this Austrian 
was chosen to superintend the building of the 
Dewey arch in New York City, and later he 
was asked to take complete charge of the sculp- 
ture of three great exhibitions—at Buffalo, at 
St. Louis, and at San Francisco. People 
identified him with American ideals, and they 
were not mistaken; for Bitter believed heart 
and soul in the people—believed not only in 
their capacity to value and ultimately to learn 
self-government, but, what is much rarer, espe- 
cially for an artist, in their capacity to value 
and ultimately to produce art. 

Karl Bitter would have been a great artist 
had he lived his life as an Austrian, but he 
would almost certainly have been less great 
had he not become an American. His various 
works, celebrating significant events and per- 
sonages of his adopted country, show how 
richly his genius was nourished by the history 
and by the ideals of America. In giving us 
the fruit of his life of high-minded, public- 
spirited labor, and still more in giving us his 
passionate and ever-growing faith, he has 
rendered us and our posterity an inestimable 
service. As our national holiday approaches, 
such a life as his is good to think on. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE UNITED STATES AND GER- 

MANY.— Immediately on receiving the 
response of the German government to his 
note on submarine warfare, President Wilson 
began to prepare a reply. That reply was 
transmitted to Germany on June 9th. Its 
terms were not made public on that day, but 
it was understood that it contained a denial 
that the Lusitania carried guns, and that it 
insisted firmly on a definite guarantee against 
further infringement of American rights on the 
sea by the German submarines. ——Dr. Anton 
Meyer-Gerhard, an official of the German Red 
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Cross and a former official of the German 
Colonial Office, who has been in the United 
States for several months, has returned to 
Germany by way of Copenhagen, commis- 
sioned by Ambassador von Bernstorff to ex- 
plain more fully to the government at Berlin 
the state of public feeling in this country. 
The ambassador has found it difficult to com- 
municate with his government at such length 
as he desires by means of the wireless services. 
—oOn June 4th, the United States govern- 
ment received from Berlin a note that apolo- 
gized for- the attack on the American tank 
steamer Guljlight and promised reparation. 
& 
R. BRYAN RESIGNS.—On June 8th, 
Mr. Bryan resigned his portfolio as 
Secretary of State, because he could not agree 
with the terms of the note that President 
Wilson was about to dispatch to Germany. 
& 
HE STEEL SUIT.—On June 3d, the 
United States District Court, sitting at 
Trenton, New Jersey, handed down a decision 
refusing the petition of the government for an 
order dissolving the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The court held that the corporation | 
did not monopolize the steel market, and that 
the proper test of legality was not the volume 
of business transacted, but the methods em- 
ployed. It added that the committee meetings 
of the steel manufacturers, at which prices 
were fixed, were contrary to law, but these 
ceased before the government brought its suit. 
The Attorney General announced that he| 
should appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 
& 
EXICO.— President Wilson’s warning | 
letter to the warring chiefs of Mexico | 
produced one good effect. It led General Car- 
ranza to hasten his efforts to open the railway 
to Mexico City and to send supplies thither. 
If the reports that come from the city are 
trustworthy the food is sadly needed. There 
is said to be a good deal of rioting on the part | 
of the poorer people who have no food and no 
money with which to get it. It was also 
reported that General Villa’s representatives | 
had proposed reconciliation and codperation to 
the Carranza party, but those reports were 
quickly followed by the news that General 
Obregon, Carranza’s leader in the field, had 
thoroughly beaten the army of General Villa 
and General Angeles in a five-day battle at | 
Trinidad, near Leon. Obregon declared that 
he had taken all Villa’s artillery and driven 
his army in confusion north of Leon. If his | 
victory was really so decisive, Carranza will | 
doubtless insist that Villa and Angeles must | 
submit to him if they desire peace.——The | 
Villa partisans announced that their forces took 
Tuxpan, on the Gulf of Mexico, on June 6th. 
& 
HINESE-AMERICAN BANK.— The 
commercial commission that has been 
visiting the United States at the appointment 
of the president of China has arranged with 
certain American financiers to establish a bank 
with a capital of $6,000,000 gold. The bank 
will have its headquarters in Shanghai, with 
branches in China, and also in New York and | 
San Francisco. The capital is to be contributed 
by citizens of both coun- 
tries in equal amounts. It 
is believed that such an 
institution will be of great 
value in improving 
the commercial relations 
between China and the 
United States. 
® 
ING CONSTAN- 
TINE’S ILLNESS. 
The King of Greece 
remained seriously ill 
throughout the week, and an operation to 
relieve the pleural inflammation was necessary. 
There were rumors that his illness resulted 
from a knife wound, the circumstances of which 
had been carefully suppressed. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From June 2d to June 9th.) | 


The victory of the Germans and Austrians | 
in Galicia continued to grow as the days | | 
passed. Hardly had word come that the Ger- 
mans had taken the forts north of Przemysl, | 
when, on June 3d, the city itself fell. The 
Russians had held it since the latter part of 
March. It is apparent from the dispatches | 
that they evacuated the city rather than stand | 
a siege, for they succeeded in removing most | 
of their guns and supplies, and did not, even | 
according to the official reports from Berlin, | 
lose many prisoners. 

They did not, however, make any effective | 
Stand after abandoning Przemysl; indeed, 
there is no other line so well adapted for | 
defense as that from which they have been | 
driven. By June 9th, the retreat had carried | 
the Russians back almost to Lemberg, and the | 
German pressure still continued. As Przemysl 
fell the Austrians occupied Stryj, to the south | 
of Lemberg, and advanced toward the capital | 
of Galicia from that direction also. 

Owing to the general retreat of the Russian | 
centre, the troops in Bukowina, who had but 





jand Julian Alps, and a determined defense 


| Ship, they are capable of doing. 


mouth of the river Humber. 


|as much as the Civil War cost in four years. 


recently driven the Austrians back across the 
Pruth and the Dniester, were in their turn 
obliged to fall back, and the complete collapse 
of Russian offensive on Austrian soil seemed 
certain. The forces on the lower San, which 
have been trying to turn the German left wing, 
could make no headway, while the rest of the 
line was in steady retreat. 

The great superiority of the Germans in 
artillery and the exhaustion of the Russian 
supplies of guns and ammunition are generally 
believed to account for the completeness of 
Mackensen’s victory. Now that the port of 
Archangel is open, Russia may be able grad- 
ually to replenish her war material, but the 
blow in Galicia has put an end to her offensive 
power for a long time to 
come. 

Before Warsaw there 
was some activity, and the 
Germans were said to be 
using gas bombs there as 
they did on the lines in 
Flanders. 

In Courland the Ger- 
mans, who are holding 
Libau, declared that they 
were getting more of the 
country into their control. 
Their forces are not large, 
but those of the Russians are apparently 
poorly armed and not capable of offering a 
very stout defense. 

The Italian campaign against Austria pro- 
ceeded slowly, on account of the difficulty of 
the mountainous gountry in which it was con- 
ducted, but without any serious checks. There 
was fighting along the whole line of the eastern 
frontier from Tolmino to Monfalcone. The 
Italians are eager to get command of Tolmino, 
in order to cut the railway that runs north 
from Trieste, and of Monfalcone, because that 
would open the shore road to Trieste. 

In Tyrol the Italian troops crossed the 
Tonale pass and entered the Val di Sole, with 
the intention of getting in the rear of Trent 
and cutting off the Austrian garrison there; 
the main advance is still before Rovereto, which 
is not to be taken easily. Up to this time the 
Austrians have contented themselves with 
harassing the Italian advance; but the success 
of General von Mackensen may release con- 
siderable reinforcements for both frontiers. 
The Italian campaign will grow more difficult 
in that case, for there are many positions of 
extraordinary strength among the Tyrolean 


GENERAL GOURAUD, 
FRENCH COMMANDER AT 
THE DARDANELLES 


can make their capture costly. 

General Joffre continued his policy of ‘‘nib- 
bling’’ on the western front, and French gains, 
| not large but actual, were reported from 
Souchez and Neuville, near Arras, from Tracy- 
le-Mont, north of the river Aisne, and in the 
wood of Le Prétre. While such great armies 
have been necessary in Galicia, the German 
lines in the west have been held rather more 
thinly than usual, and the allies have clearly 
gained ground. On June 4th, Berlin announced 
that reinforcements had reached the line in 
France and Flanders, and that a fresh German 
offensive was likely to follow. 

The campaign on the Dardanelles made 
little progress, although the fighting was con- 
tinual and bloody. A desperate attack by the 
allied forces, supported by the fleet, carried 
several miles of trenches at some unnamed 
point near Krithia. The Turks are making & 
stubborn defense, as, under competent leader- 





The German submarines were active. They 
sank twenty-nine vessels, including two or | 
three Danish and Swedish ships, within a/| 
week; many of them, however, were small 
fishing trawlers. In almost all cases the crews | 


escaped. In all, 139 vessels have been sunk by | | | 


German submarines since the ‘‘war zone’’ was | 
established on February 18th. On the other | 
hand, a British submarine sank a transport in | 
the Sea of Marmora, and Italian torpedo boats 
entered the bay of Trieste, sank two ships and | 
damaged an Austrian cruiser. Italian gunboats | 
bombarded Monfalcone. There was a report | 
| of a battle between German and Russian ships | 
in the Baltic, but no particulars were given. 

A squadron of Zeppelins descended on the east 
coast of England on June 4th, and another on 
June 6th. The English censor would not per- 
mit the publication of details, but he declared 
that five persons were killed and forty injured. 
Berlin reported that the airships bombarded 
the ‘‘naval port’’ of Harwich and towns at the 


On June 7th, a young Canadian aviator 
| named Warneford attacked in his monoplane a 
Zeppelin that is believed to have been return- 
ing from the second raid referred to above. 
Warneford overtook the Zeppelin near Ghent, | 
rose above it, and dropped bombs that com- | 
pletely destroyed the great aircraft. Warneford 





| had to descend within the German lines, but 


started his motor again and made good his 
escape to the British lines. It was one of the 
most sensational single exploits of the war. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking at Manchester, 
warned England that its supply of ammunition 
was still inadequate, and that only unremitting 
and systematic work could make it adequate. 
The ‘‘war bill’? of France alone up to next 
September is estimated at $4, 800, 000, 000—quite 
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A GOOD THING 


WHEN IT COMES ALONG DON’T LET IT GET 
AWAY FROM YOU. 











“T really feel that it is hardly possible to say 
too much in favor of Grape-Nuts as a health food,” 
writes a Chicago woman. 

“For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from indiges- 
tion and chronic constipation, caused by the con- 
tinued use of coffee and rich, heavy foods. My 





ailments made my life so wretched that I was 
eager to try anything that held out a promise of | 
help. And that is how I happened to buy a pack- 

age of Grape-Nuts food last spring. } 


| 
“That ended my experiments. For in Grape- 
Nuts I found exactly what I wanted and needed. | 


From the day I began to use it I noticed an im- | 
provement and in a very few weeks I found my | 
health was being restored. 

“My digestive apparatus now works perfectly 
and chronic constipation has been entirely re- 
lieved. I have gained in weight materially, and 
life is a very pleasant thing to me so long as I use 
Grape-Nuts once or twice a day. I have found 
by experiment that if I leave it off for a few days 
my health suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great success in 





treating stomach troubles, and the secret of it is 
that he puts his patient on Grape-Nuts food—it 
always brings back the power of digestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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PI 
Dull Days 
Saved by Bran 


Bran for breakfast now saves } 
millions of dull days. It is a laxa- 
tive, a cleanser, advised by every 
doctor. It breeds good health, 
good cheer. Folks miss much 
who go without it. 

e make a bran dainty called 
Pettijohn’s. It is soft wheat 
flaked—a luscious dish—conceal- 
ing 25% of bran. 

All people like it, as they like 
its effects. You will never give it 
up if you try it a week. It will show 
you how to make bran inviting. | 


Pettijohns, 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
$ store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
: Oats Company, Chicago. (928) 























bey can save yourself a lot 
of time and worry — and 
probably some money—if you 
decide right now that the 
canoe you buy this season 
will be a Mullins. 


satisfy. Cedar, canvas covered 
—beautiful—speedy —light— 
durable; easily handled. 


Write today for Mullins big, beau- 
tiful Canoe Book and learn where 
you can see a Mullins canoe. 


THE W.H. MULLINS COMPANY 
493 Franklin Street, . SALEM, OHIO 
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“YES, I ADMIT 
I’M GETTING 
INTERESTED IN 























“I ALSO ADMIT THAT 
IT WON'T DO ME MUCH 
GOOD UNLESS I INSIST 
ON GETTING CYPRESS 
‘& NO SUBSTITUTES.’” 





CYPRESS Dertes Att ROT INFLUENCES. 
Get your CYPRESS (‘‘axd no substitules!”’) 
from your nearest Lumber Dealer. Write 
our “All-round Helps Dept.’’ TODAY. Tell 
us your plans—and needs—and we'll send 
Sree at once the Vol. of Cypress Pocket Library 
that fits your case. (Fu// of VALUABLE POINTERS.) 


So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“THE WOOD 
THAT LASTS 
SHALL BE FIRST.” 




















Write Quickly for Vol. 18 of the famous ¢ 
Cypress Pocket Library with complete Speci- : 
fications and Working Plans (that you can 


build from) of this $3,000 CYPRESS HOME. 
“Build of Cypress and you build but once.’’ 





Sent free by our “All-Round Helps” Manager. 


So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils 
the bearings exactly right and makes them 
run about 100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t 
collect dirt, gum and hurt your wheels like 
inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One cleans and pol- 
ishes all metal parts, and absolutely prevents 


| rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your 
gun, just like any sportsman. Every gunner 
will tell you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 


| 3-in-One also on your ice and roller skates, 
| fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll saw, 
| printing press, magic lantern and every tool 
| in your tool chest. 


camera, 


A few drops of 3-in-One 
will preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s 
gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
F = ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. 
Get yours now ! 


Both free 
to live boys. 


3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and 
general stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25e. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIM. Broadway, New York City 








The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


H® OW can we sell you 
the highest grade machine, 
cut the price in two, and guar- 
antee for twen ty-five years ? 
— oe booklet tells the 






story. Remember, we pay all 
freight charges to your depot. 


Write to-day for our free Sewing 
Machine Booklet, No. 11. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Tooth Brush jp 
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THE FLAG Be 


By Berton Braley 


r it, then, only a tricolored rag, 
As the street-corner orators say of it? 
Maybe it isn’t worth loving—the flag, 
For all of the pomp and display of it; 
But though I grow cynical, callous, and wise, 
i cannot think lightly or ill of it; 
Whenever, wherever it comes to my eyes 
I feel all the glamour and thrill of it. 





The toil of the hands that have wrought for it, 
The blood of the soldiers that fought for it, 
Are part of its wonderful story, 
This banner unfurled to the winds of the world, 
Old Glory! 


Maybe it isn’t worth loving at all, 
The red and the blue and the white of it; 
Maybe “Tradition” has got me in thrall 
When I grow proud at the sight of it ; 
Still, when that banner is flung to the breeze, 
How the heart warms to the gleam of it! 
Still, when you’re sailing on far-away seas, 
How you can long for and dream of it! 


How can you censure our pride for it? 
Thousands have struggled and died for it, 
Weaving its marvelous story, 
This banner unfurled to the winds of the world, 
Old Glory! 





























> & 
LORD ROBERTS'S LETTER. 
HEN Lord Roberts, field marshal of the 
British army, died suddenly in France 
during his visit to the allied forces 
there, all England felt the shock of a 
great loss. Lord Roberts was an old 
man,—he was long since beyond the 
age for active service,—but he was of those who 
make the great moral bulwark of a country; the 
whole empire missed him. 

At the session of the House of Lords when his 
fellow peers made public recognition of Lord Rob- 
erts’s services to his country, many fine tributes 
were paid to his memory, but one of the most sig- 
nificant was actually in his own words—it was a 
part of the last letter that he himself had written 
to Lord Curzon of Kedleston. What do you sup- 
pose was the theme of the letter? Military pol- 
icies? Matters of state? The progress of the 
terrible world struggle? The proper terms on 
which peace might be made? 

Here is the extract that Lord Curzon read in 
the House of Lords: : 

“We have had family prayers for fifty-five years. 
Our chief reason is that they bring the household 
together as nothing else can. It insures servants 
and others who may be in the house joining in 
prayers, which, for one reason or another, they 
may have omitted to say by themselves. Since 
the war began we usually read a prayer like the 
inclosed, and when anything important has oc- 
curred, I tell those present about it. In this way 
I have found that the servants take a great inter- 
est in what is going on in France. We have never 
given any orders about prayers. Attendance is 
quite optional, but as a rule all the servants, men 
and women, come regularly on hearing the bell 
ring.” 

We hear it said constantly in these days that 
there is no time for family prayers, yet this man, 
whose time was at least as fully occupied as that 
of anyone who could be named, and who carried 
all his life burdens and responsibilities much 
greater than those of an ordinary man, found the 
time for family prayers regularly every day for 
fifty-five years. We may be very sure that there 
are other reasons than lack of time for our prayer- 
less homes. 

® © 
PATTY’S GARDEN. 

HE last day of the house party Selma 
slipped into Aunt Catherine’s room. 
Her small, vivid face was like a wind- 
beaten flower; Aunt Catherine, from 
her invalid chair, looked upon it ten- 
derly. 

“T never had such a beautiful time in my life!” 
Selma cried passionately. “Every day I keep 
thinking, ‘Only five meals more—only four—only 
three.’ Oh, why do happy times have to end— 
ever, Aunt Catherine?’’ 

“So that new happy times may come,” Aunt 
Catherine’s wise voice responded. 

“But they can’t be the same!” Selma protested 
passionately. 

‘“‘No more than two skies are ever the same, or 
two springtimes. You wouldn’t want to miss any 
springtime, would you?’’ 

“But that isn’t the same,’ Selma repeated. 
“How do I know that there will ever be any more 
times as happy as this one?” 

“Did I ever tell you,” Aunt Catherine asked, 
“about Patty Pemberton’s garden?” 

Selma shook her head. She was not interested 
in Patty Pemberton’s garden. But Aunt Cath- 
erine, smiling a little, went on as if she did not 
notice: 

“We had gardens exactly alike one February— 
a great armful of pussy willows that a cousin of 
Patty’s broughtin fromthe country. Patty divided 
them with me. We were both wild over them, and 
watched the ‘pussies’ through all their lovely 
stages. I fairly grieved over each one that fell, 
and when, at the end of six weeks, I threw away 
the bare branches, I remember how broken- 
hearted I was and what a very doleful note 1 wrote 
Patty about it. 

“Patty was quarantined with tonsillitis at the 
time, and my mother wouldn’t let me go to see her 
because I always had a delicate throat. It was 
three weeks before I could see her, and almost 
the first thing I said, after I had satisfied myself 
that she wasn’t fading away, was, ‘O Patty, if only 
your willows had stayed while you were sick!’ 
Patty laughed and caught my hand. 

***Come and see my private springtime,’ she said 
mysteriously. 

“We ran up to her room. At the doorway I 
stopped short. Patty had not thrown away her 
willows when the pussies fell; there in her jar 
they stood, a little forest of eager green leaves, 
and perched among them—nobody but Patty would 
have thought of it!—a tiny yellow bird she had 
picked up at a toy shop for five cents. ‘You dear 
goosey,’ Patty cried, ‘there are always new things 
coming, if you watch! You shall have half ofthese 
—the brrd half.’ 
“That,” Aunt Catherine finished, “was Patty’s 
garden. I never forgot its lesson. After that, 





when one joy went, instead of mourning for it I 
kept on the watch for the next.”’ 

“Did it always come?” Selma asked. 

Aunt Catherine smiled back at the half-doleful, 
half-hopeful face. 

‘It always comes—if you have eyes to see,” she 
answered. 
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A POSTPONED FISHING TRIP. 


URING the vacation that followed his soph- 
D omore year in college, George Lake was 

timekeeper for the construction gang on a 
large paper mill in southern Michigan. His chum, 
Ted Hughes, was material clerk on the same 
building. 

The boys worked hard that summer, but they 
found time to go fishing Saturday afternoons, and 
in the evenings they would go for a swim in the 
river. When they had any leisure time during 
working hours, they would gather round the hoist- 
ing engine and watch Old Charley, the engineer, 
swing the boom of the derrick round, pick up the 
steel, and put it in place. Sometimes he would 


let the boys work the levers, raise and lower the | 
boom, pay out the fall line, and swing the boom | 


so as to place the line wherever they wanted it. 


One Saturday afternoon Ted and George planned | 
a fishing trip up the river; but before they could | 
go, Ted had to tally up the empty cement sacks 


that were going to be shipped back to the mill the 
next Monday. After counting all that he could 


find, there were some two hundred not accounted | 


for. 

“You hunt round the mortar bed,” said Ted, 
“and I’ll look up on the new cement floor. Maybe 
they left some there this morning.”’ 

On the way to the mortar bed George met Tony 
Domineck, one of the Italian laborers. Tony was 
in an ugly mood. George remembered that Tony 
had shaken his fist at him that morning when he 
had given him his envelope with his week’s pay in 
it, and had gone away muttering something about 
being short in his pay. And Tony was locally 
known as a “bad man.” 

So when Tony came forward, holding out his 
envelope and calling out loudly that he was three 
hours short in his time, George tried to appease 
him. Then he took the envelope and told Tony to 
see him Monday about the matter. 

George started to walk away, but he had not 
gone more than a dozen steps when the Italian, 
now beside himself with rage, began yelling, “I 
maka you gimme da mon’!”’ He seized a short 
piece of steel reinforcing rod that lay near by and 
ran straight at George. 

In panic, George ran straight ahead until he 
came suddenly to a ditch that the sewer men had 
left open. It was too wide to be jumped. Just 
then he heard Ted call from the building, ‘‘Climb 


| up the scaffold in the stack and throw the ladders 


down after you!’ So George turned and started 
up the inside of the chimney. 

In his haste, he forgot to throw down the lad- 
ders, and when he thought of it it was too late, for 
he was on the iron rungs that were built into the 
brickwork, and Tony was hard on his heels. 

George knew that he was trapped. During the 
last twenty feet of that climb he suffered all the 
agonies of a drowning man. Unless something 
extraordinary happened, Tony would be sure to 
overtake him soon after he reached the scaffold. 
The Italian was actually gaining on him, and 
George climbed over on the scaffold scarcely 
twenty feet ahead of him. 

As soon as he got out into the open air, George 
saw Ted’s plan. Slowly the boom of the derrick 
was swinging toward him, and Ted was paying 
out the fall line as it came. 

How slowly the boom seemed to approach! 
George could hear Tony shouting, and could hear 
the steel rod he carried beating against the iron 
rungs as he came up, and still the boom was 
ten feet away! Slowly it gathered speed and 
closer and closer it came; but by this time Tony’s 
head was above the rim of the stack. George 
waited as long as he dared, and then jumped for 
the fall line. He caught it, and he could hear a 
roar of rage from the Italian as the cable tight- 
ened when Ted swung the boom back over the 
building and began to lower it away. George did 
not have strength enough to wait until it reached 
the ground, but slipped down the line until he 
landed on the solid floor, and Tony was left on 
the top of the stack, caught in his own trap. 

The next day Tony was discharged and sent 
back to Chicago. George suffered no bad effects 
from the adventure, except a pair of badly blis- 
tered hands. 
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THE MENNONITE STOVE. 


BOUT forty years ago the Mennonites immi- 
A grated to this country and settled in the 
Dakotas and in Manitoba, where the Cana- 

dian government set aside for them a great block 
of prairie, forty miles long by twenty wide. Here 
they laid out their curious villages, which had only 
one street, and that often a mile long, with log 
houses set back from the roadway at the town 
ends of the long, narrow farms. Here they lived 
and waxed fat, following their old-country customs, 
and became solid and progressive citizens. But 
while the old people still lived, they ruled, and 


| the old ways were strictly followed in the house- 


hold. I remember, writes a Companion reader, 
how curiously their method of heating their houses 
struck me when I observed it for the first time. 

A blizzard was shrieking across the prairie 
when I drew my cutter into the back shed and 
stumbled into the great living room of the long, 
low, log dwelling of the “kaiser” of the commu- 
nity. The instant the door was closed I could feel 
my ears and nose tingle and burn as they began to 
thaw. My host, a tall, angular, bearded man, and 
his ‘‘vrouw,’’ who was short and dumpy, were very 
solicitous in helping me out of my half-frozen 
buffalo coat and woolen mitts, and in inquiring, 
through the medium of a buxom daughter, after 
my health. ; 

The daughter, after a few gruff words from my 
host, asked me to be seated, and she “vould pring 
vood.” So I looked about me for a hearth or stove 
where I could sit and toast myself comfortably ; 
but there was apparently nothing of the kind in 
the room. And yet the air was stiflingly warm. 
It was the kind of heat that makes one feel almost 
sticky. A peculiar pungent odor also filled the 
air, and this, with the extreme heat, was almost 
sickening to me. 

When the girl arrived with the steaming bow] of 
stew, I asked her where the heat came from. She 
pointed then to a long, narrow, box-like structure 
that ran the entire length of the room. I touched 
it, and hastily snatched away my blistered hand. 

That was only another ancient Mennonite cus- 
tom. These Mennonites have one stove for cook- 
ing, at the end of the great room, and another 






for heating. The latter is really a long clay flue, 
whitewashed like the rest of the interior. It ex- 
tends the full length of the house, about four feet 
above the floor, against the wall. It ends in a 
chimney at one end, and at the other in a clay 
furnace box. When the house is to be heated, a 
fire of sticks is kindled in this box, and stoked 
until the flames roar the entire length of the flue. 
Then half-dried stable refuse is heaped on the 
flames, the door is sealed, and the dwelling is 
warm, or rather suffocatingly hot, for the rest of 
the day. ; 

For a country that has such cold winters as 
have Manitoba and the Dakotas, it is a most 
economical and efficient heating apparatus. But 
it has one drawback. The clay is just porous 
enough to allow part of the fumes of the slowly 
burning refuse to seep through, and consequently, 
when the heat is at its greatest, the air is fairly 
saturated with their pungent, sickly sweet odor. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S PATIENT FRIEND. 


sc ’R patience,” remarked Caleb Peaslee 

F thoughtfully, ‘it would be a hard job to 

find anyone that’d beat Sam Nutter, when 

he was alive. Patience was jest about his beset- 
tin’ sin.” 

“Besetting sin!” echoed the summer boarder. 
“Why, I have always heard patience spoken of as 
a virtue.” 

“Yes’m, I guess mebbe you have,” conceded 
Caleb meekly, “but in the case of Sam Nutter— 
everyone round here allowed that patience was 
an onmixed evil. 

“He was patient when his roof leaked,” Caleb 
went on, “and ruther’n patch it up, he moved fr’m 
one room to another, and then fr’m place to place 
in the same room—not complainin’, but jest shift- 
in’ without a word, long’s it wa’n’t too much work. 
Fin’ly, when it got so it leaked ’bout as bad one 
place as another, he jest sot and took it wherever 
he happened to be when it rained; but he never 
complained nor made a move to hender it, sech as 
tackin’ on a few shingles.” 

“Patient!” sniffed the boarder. ‘That man was 
lazy!” 

“He claimed it was patience,” contended Caleb 
mildly. “I tried to sort of argue him out of it 
once or twice, but he was so sot in his belief that 
I didn’t seem to git anywhere, and I gin it up. 
And as long as his wife and children didn’t com- 
plain,—they done what work was done on the place, 
and kep’ things goin’—folks felt that it wa’n’t the 
office of outsiders to interfere, so Sam kep’ on 
bein’ patient ‘and countin’.”’ 

“Counting?” said the boarder, and her voice 
was a question. 

“Countin’ was what I said,” replied Caleb cheer- 
fully. “It was the one thing that he seemed to 
want to do. I remember they got him to count 
seconds on blasts over to the quarry once. He 
begun to count on one blast that they didn’t light, 
and the crew went home to dinner and left him 
countin’, and f’r some reason they didn’t come 
back that afternoon, and long to’rds night one of 
the men was over there, and he heard somebody 
countin’, and went to see who ’twas, and it was 
Sam. He was sayin’, ‘eleven thousand, four hun- 
dud and sixty-eight—eleven thousand, four hundud 
and sixty-nine’—and the feller went and stopped 
him and sent him home. I d’know but he’d ben 
there countin’ yit if the man hadn’t happened 
along! 

“He’d set and count things by the hour,—hosses 
goin’ past his place, or birds flyin’ over, or any- 
thing,—he didn’t care what it was, long as it was 
countin’ and wa’n’t hard work. He seemed to 
delight in it. 

“T never ketched him but once,” and Mr. Peas- 
lee gave a short laugh, “where it seemed ’s if he’d 
be likely to get all the countin’ he wanted, without 
comin’ to any end, and even then something hap- 
pened that left matters ondecided. 

“It was when the gov’ment sent the dredge 
down here to dredge out the river,” Caleb ex- 
plained. “It was one of those old-fashioned 
affairs, with a lot of buckets on an endless belt— 
some comin’ up out of the water all the time, and 
some goin’ down in on the other side. Mebbe 
you’ve seen ’em?’ The boarder nodded. 

“Wal,” continued Mr. Peaslee, “Sam had wan- 
dered down there to where he c’d see the buckets 
comin’ up out of the water, but the rest of it, 
where they went back iato the water agin on the 
further side, he couldn’t see. I happened down 
there jest then, and when I come up behind him 
I heard him countin’, and he’d got up into the 
thousands then. Jest then some trouble come up 
on the dredge, and the machinery stopped. 

“*What in tunket are you countin’, Sam? s’I, 
and he turned his face round, slow as a man in a 
trance. 

“*Why,’ s’he, ‘I sot here, watchin’ them con- 
traptions come up out of the water, and I took a 
notion to count ’em,’ s’he. ‘That's all.’ ; 

“Wal, I opened my mouth to tell him what a 
fool he was,”’ Mr. Peaslee continued, “and then I 
made up my mind I’d let him count an hour or 
two. Mebbe it would sort of teach him a lesson, I 
thought. Jest then the dredge started agin. 

“I d’know what was the matter with the ma- 
chine,” admitted Mr. Peaslee, “but it looked ’s if it 


Life. 








might have been the belt that carried the buckets. 
’T any rate, they hadn’t much more’n started 
agin, and Sam’d got to countin’, when the belt 
parted, and the next instant up came the last 
bucket on the broken end of it, and Sam fetched 
a sigh that would have blowed your hat off! 

“Seven thousand and thirty-five!’ he says, sat- 
isfied like. ‘I kind of thought,’ says he, ‘that I’d 
see the last one come up ’f I hung round here 
long ’nough!’ 

“And fr’m that day,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, 
“T’ve called Sam patient, and let it go at that!” 
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THE EMDEN AT DIEGO GARCIA. 


HE cruise of the German commerce de- 

stroyer Emden through the Indian Ocean 

in the early months of the war has added 
many an interesting episode to the history of 
marine warfare. One that is distinctly amusing 
was printed in the Evening News of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on the authority of Captain Becket of the 
British steamer Clan Graham, which reached 
Australia direct from the .island of Mauritius, 
where the captain heard the story: 

The Emden visited the island of Diego Garcia, 
which is a dependency of Mauritius. It has no 
direct communication with the outside world, and 
war was declared without the knowledge of the 
inhabitants. Captain von Miiller of the Emden 
seems to have reckoned on this, and to have turned 
his knowledge to account. 

One morning the Garcians, who, although British 
subjects, are of French descent, awoke to find a 
German warship in their bay. Soon a boat put 
out from the cruiser, and Captain von Miiller him- 
self went ashore to pay his respects. Then there 
began a succession of entertainments, and the 
officers and men of the Emden were royally féted. 

But the Garcians wanted news. The Germans 
were ready with improvised tales of things that 
were happening abroad. They never mentioned 
the war, however. On the second day Captain von 
Miiller told the authorities that his ship wanted 
cleaning badly, and that he had intended to go 
back to Kiel to have her docked. 

“But,” he said, “what is to prevent us from ca- 
reening the Emden here and cleaning her bottom? 
We should enjoy staying here a little longer, and 
we shall pay you well for helping us with the job.” 

Accordingly the Emden was run ashore on a 
sandy beach, and willing hands set to work to 
scrape off the barnacles. Every night there was a 
band concert, and the time passed very pleasantly. 
Finally the ship was deemed to be sufliciently 
clean, and once more she took the water. 

There was a single motor boat belonging to the 
Garcians, but it had long been out of order. Cap- 
tain von Miiller sent his engineers ashore to see 
what was the matter. In the end a boatload of 
German sailors towed the motor boat alongside 
the Emden, and the engineers repaired it. 

The people were delighted, but the courtesy of 
the German skipper had not yet come to an end. 
He announced that he would take off the mail, 
and all the people of the island were soon busy 
writing letters. At the end of a week, when the 
cruiser sailed, several bulky mail bags were put 
aboard, and these were faithfully delivered by the 
captain. It is probable that they were handed 
over to one of the intercepted steamers, but at 
any rate the writers have no cause to complain 
that their dispatches went astray in the post. 

The departure of the Emden was a great event. 
Flags were flying everywhere; and as the echoes 
of the cruiser’s farewell guns died away cheer 
after cheer arose from the unsuspecting people 
gathered on the shore. Finally the little palm- 
covered isle dropped astern, the blank cartridges 
in the guns were replaced with shell, and the 
Emden sailed away to deliver her mail. 
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A NOVEL PRESCRIPTION. 


HE celebrated Doctor Abernethy, who lived 

more than a hundred years ago, not only 

loathed circumlocution in others, but avoided 
it himself. The Rev. Doctor Tuckerman of New 
England had all the self-absorption that seems to 
have been a trait rather common in the last cen- 
tury, and on these two bits of characterization 
hangs an amusing story. 

When Doctor Tuckerman was in London for his 
health, he consulted Doctor Abernethy, and, ob- 
livious of scowls and jerks of the body, expatiated 
on the importance of health to him, as the pastor 
of “a little parish in Chelsea, Massachusetts,’”’ 
until the physician lost his patience completely, 
and cut him short with: 

“No matter about your little parish; go home 
and build a barn!” 

And now comes the proof of the crusty doctor’s 
cleverness as a diagnostician. Although inclined 
at first to resent the abrupt and unsympathetic 
dictum, Doctor Tuckerman followed the advice, 
and found it perfectly adapted to his case! 

He got plenty of outdoor exercise and a mechan- 
ical employment that occupied his mind. When 
the barn was finished, his health was restored. 
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AN OPENING. 


NOTHER story has been added to the impos- 
ing array of those told at the expense of the 
newly fledged bachelors of arts, who have 

not found the world as eager for their services as 
they could wish. While waiting for the manager 
to be at leisure, a young job hunter took occasion 
to converse with the office boy. 

“Do you suppose there is any opening here for 
a college graduate?” he asked. 

“Well, dere will be,’’ was the reply, “if de boss 
don’t raise me salary to t’ree dollars a week by 
ter-morrer night.” 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Rain, bow—rainbow. 1. Cat, a, comb— 
catacomb. ur. Sword, fish—swordfish. rv. In, 
fir, May, yore: v. Mad, a, gas, car— 
Madagascar. vi. Mil, lion, air, e—millionaire. 
vil. Her, ring—herring. vi. Cof, fee—coffee. 
1x. Car, pet—carpet. x. Cam, 0, mile—camomile. 

- * ew | 1. Epigram. 111. Equivalent. 
Iv. Spring. v. Pomegranate. 


3. MAIL 4. PTARMIC 5. 
ANNO EROSION TOW 
INTO STERNUM TENOR 
LOOK SAFFRON ENTRY 
6. BIND CLEMENT NORSE 
NARD PRODUCT NOT 
GARB SERPENT L 
WOOL 
POEM 
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A GREAT DAY! 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


F rolic, fireworks, and fun, 

O pen skies and sunny weather, 

U ncles, aunts, and everyone 

R ollicking all round together. 

T ooting trumpets, drums a-beat, 
Heaps and stacks of things to eat. 
O Id and young and big and small, 
F lags high floating over all. 

J olly babies unafraid, 

U rchins drinking lemonade. 

L est the date I fail to tell, 

Y ou must scan my verses well! 
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“PHOEBE.” 


BY HARRIET G. BROWN. 


ITTLE Pheebe Grey had come to spend a 
L week on Uncle Daniel’s farm. She had 
always lived in the city, and to her the 

farm seemed wonderful. 

One morning her Aunt Alice gave her two 
big cookies, and told her to play outdoors until 
dinner time. As the little girl walked down 
through the orchard she heard a clear voice 
eall, ‘*‘Phoebe! Pheebe!’’ 

She stood quite still and listened. ‘‘I guess 
some little girl wants to play with me,’’ she 
thought. Soshe answered, ‘‘Where are you?’’ 

‘*Phoebe! Phoebe!’ called the sweet voice. 

‘*T guess she’s playing hide and seek with 
me. I must try to find her.’’ For a while 
the little girl looked about happily; but when 
she found no one, she grew tired, and called, 
‘*Come here and I will give you a cooky !’’ 

No little girl came, but the sweet voice still 
called, ‘‘Pheebe! Phoebe!’’ 

Aunt Alice was writing a letter when Phoebe 
hurried into her room, and said, ‘‘O Aunt 
Alice, there’s a little girl out in the orchard 
calling me! I can’t find her. She just calls 
and calls, but she won’t come to me. I told 
her I would give her a cooky if she’d stop 
hiding and come and play with me. Please 
come out and help me find her.’’ 

‘* There is no little girl who lives near 
enough to come here all alone. What made 
you think there is a little girl if you could 
not see her ?’’ 

‘* Because she called me. 
Pheebe!’ ’’ 

Aunt Alice laughed, and said, ‘‘I think that 
I know your little friend; I will help you find 
her. You will have to be quite still.and look 
carefully, for it is not a girl, but a bird. She 
calls ‘Phoebe’ so much of the time that I think 
she has a nest near, for.I hear her every 
day.’’ ’ 

‘*A bird! Why, Aunt Alice, I didn’t know 
birds could talk! She called my name just as 
plain as could be! It did not sound like a 
bird, at all.’’ 


She says ‘Phebe! 





DRAWN BY R. L. HILTON 


I wish I'd been a Boston boy 
In seventeen-seventy-five, 

When Hancock, 
Adams, Paul Revere 









And Prescott were 
a alive; 
And when they called on 
Washington 
To come from far away 
And take the place of highest 
rank 
Upon that July day. 


I wish I’d been in Cambridge then; 
The elm is standing still 
Where: Washington first saw the 
men 
Who fought at Bunker Hill, 
And where they came from far and 
near, 
In patriotic bands 
To greet the great Virginian, 
And follow his commands. 


A JULY FOURTH WISH. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 





o* 
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I wish I’d heard the fife and 
drum 
That sounded night and day 
And called the Min- 
utementocome 2 
Where duty showed 
the way. 
I wish I could have stood 
with them 
Beneath the Cambridge tree 
When Washington raised high 
the sword 
That made our country free. 





But that was very long ago; 
The days of Washington 

Were much unlike the days we 

know 

And all their task is done. 

Our duty, though, in peace or war, 
Has never changed a bit— 

To love our land with loyal hearts, 
And give our best to it. 
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OUTING. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 









THE SECRET. 


BY MARY WHITE SLATER. 


A secret— oh, it’s a secret! 
And no one can make me tell, 
For I promised mother truly 
And I crossed my heart as well; 
But it’s something, something 
lovely, 
That I am going to be 
At my cousin Patty’s party, 
June seventh at half past three! 


There’s going to be a wedding; 
There’s going to be a bride, 
And a little girl that I know 
Will be walking at her side, 
All in white just like a fairy 
In a story that is true, 
With a Basket full of roses 
And a wreath of roses, too! 


There’s going to be a preacher 
And a bridegroom, and a cake 
With a ring and thimble in it, 
That it takes a week to make; 
With a snow-white castle on it 
Full of pretty sugar towers, 
And a garden growing round it 
Full of lovely sugar flowers! 


There’s going to be a salad 
No one’s ever had before 
And a wonderful policeman 
On the pavement near the door; 
Five musicians on the landing 
Who can play just like a dream, 
And three hundred frozen roses 
For dessert,of strawberrycream! 


A secret—oh, it’s a secret! 
And I’m not going to tell, 
For I promised mother truly 
And I crossed my heart as well; 
But it’s something, something 
lovely, 
That I am going to be 
At my cousin Patty’s party, 
June seventh at half past three! 





‘*How should I ever get five cents?’’ she 
answered scornfully. 

Then Jimmie made a sudden resolve. There 
would be other nickels coming to him—perhaps 
as soon as the next Saturday. Anyway, how 
could he, with money in his pocket, fail to 
give this little girl a sail? 

‘*Take your feet out of the water and come 
along,’’ he commanded, and the little girl 
promptly obeyed. 

Jimmie untied his handkerchief and ‘held 
the nickel tight in his hand. When they 
reached the boat landing, he gave his nickel to 
the man in charge of the boats. 


could they see. They walked cautiously about Mulvany trudged happily along Charles 
and peeped under the leaves and shrubs. Street on his way to the Public Garden. 

‘*We shall have to wait until another day,’’ | His patched shoes were so shiny that Jimmy 
Aunt Alice said. | smiled every time he looked down. ‘‘They 

They started back toward the house. As|are like pieces of looking glass,’’ thought 
they came near the barn a bird flew out from | Jimmie proudly. ‘‘Tim is a good polisher.’’ 
the shed, perched in a tree near by, and sang,| ‘Tim was Jimmie’s brother. He was ten 
‘*Phoebe! Phoebe! Pheebe!’’ | years old, and blacking boots was the way 

The little girl laughed. ‘‘O Aunt Alice, | that he earned money with which to buy his 
we did find her, after all! What do you sup-|own shoes. Jimmie’s blouse was very white; 
pose she wanted in the shed?’’ | his collar and cuffs were nearly as shiny as 

**We will look and see if she has a nest there, | his shoes, for Mary, who was Jimmie’s 
but she may have been after flies. This Phoebe | grown-up sister, had ironed them in the early 
would rather have flies than cookies. There |morning before she went to work. 
is the nest and she is back in it,’? Aunt Alice Mary, too, who had bought the fine white 
said, and pointed to a rafter. | sailor hat that Jimmie was wearing. 

They saw the head of the mother bird looking | For weeks Jimmie had been looking forward 
down over the edge of the nest. She did not | to his visit to the Public Garden, and he was 
appear to be frightened. | quite sure that no other small boy in Boston 

‘‘Why, how did you find it?’’ asked the | had so many reasons for being happy. In his 
little girl. | pocket, safely tied in the corner of a clean 

‘*T thought it might be there. The phoebe! handkerchief, there was a bright new nickel 
bird often builds her nest year after year in | that his father had given him that morning. 
the same place. See, on the next rafter are | ‘*Takea ride on the pond in the swan boat,’’ 
two old nests. ’”’ | he had said. 

When Pheebe went back to the city her| That was what Jimmie had planned to do; 
father said, ‘‘Well, little girl, what was the | he knew that the big white birds on the boats 
best thing on the farm ?’’ did not push the boats ; but they sailed through 

Pheebe laughed, and said, ‘‘I liked best the | the water like live swans. 
little bird that knew my name.”’ | When Jimmie reached the crossing near the 


When they reached the orchard no little bird | O°: a Saturday morning in July Jimmie 











| Garden, he stopped to speak to the crossing | 


| ‘*She will take a sail,’’ he said. 


It was | 


| policeman, who was a friend of his. 

‘*1’m going to sail in a swan boat,’’ said 
Jimmie, as the officer walked with him across 
the street. 


with you,’’ said the officer. 
‘*Some day, when I get two nickels, I’ll 
take you,’’ said Jimmie. 


anxiously. 
Jimmie promised that he would remember, 
and he touched his hat; the policeman raised 


a hand to his own hat just as he often did to) 


the mayor, and Jimmie entered the Garden. 

Near the lake Jimmie saw-a small] girl. She 
was bareheaded and barefooted ; her black hair 
was braided tight and tied with a red string. 
She was watching the swan boats, and she 
looked so lonely and unhappy that Jimmie 
felt sorry for her. 

‘*Hullo!’? she said suddenly. 

‘*Hullo!’’ replied Jimmie. 

The little girl sat down and paddled her 
bare feet in the water. 

‘*Are you rich?’’ she asked. 

Jimmie nodded. 

The little girl sighed. ‘‘I know what I’d 
| do if I were rich,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d go sailing 

in one of the swan boats. ’’ 

‘*Tt only costs five cents,’’ said Jimmie. 





‘‘I’d like nothing better myself than to go) 
| Jimmie delightedly. 
| and give other people a fine time.’’ 


| shining with pleasure. 


|—like Timmie,’’ he thought. 
| time, for I am six years old.’’ 


The swan boat sailed away, and away ran 
Jimmie, following along the shore and waving 


| his hat to the little girl on the boat; the little 


girl waved back. 
‘*What a fine time she is having!’’ thought 
**Tt’s great to be rich 


He was back at the landing when the swan 


‘*You won’t forget it?’’ said the officer | boat came sailing in. 


The little girl jumped ashore; her eyes were 
‘*?Twas grand!’’ she 
said. ‘‘I hope you’ll be a great man some 
day !’’ 

‘*Sure I will. The same to yourself,’’ re- 
sponded Jimmie politely. 

But the little girl was running across the 
Garden toward the hill. 

‘* Maybe she’s. too long away from her 
home,’’ thought Jimmie, as he watched her. 

**T guess I’ll be going home myself now,’’ 


| he decided soberly. 


‘*Don’t forget your promise to give me a 
trip on the swan boat,’’ said the policeman, 


|as Jimmie crossed the street. 


‘*T shall not forget it,’’? answered Jimmie. 
‘*Tt is time that I was earning money myself 
“It is high 

He looked 
down at his shining shoes and smiled happily. 
‘*Tt was a pleasant sail she had, sure enough |’’ 
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THE KING’S ADVISER. 
Kite Charles XII of Sweden, who came to 





the throne at the early age of fifteen, went | 

out riding one time in company with his | 
cousin, the Duke of Holstein, and a few other | 
gentlemen of the court. On the way they came 
upon a pile of timber standing by the roadside. 
The Duke of Holstein suggested to the King that 
the company try their skill by riding over the pile 
on their horses. Charles assented, and insisted 
upon being the first to go over. But just as he | 
was about to dig his spurs into his horse, tells Das 
Buch fiir Alle, Count Wachtmeister seized the 
bridle and said to the King, “Don’t you try to ride 
over that!” 

The Duke of Holstein became angry. “‘How dare 
you cross the wish of the King!” he exclaimed. 

Calmly Wachtmeister answered, ‘“‘Say what you 
will, my King shall not do it.” 

Holstein then reined up to him and replied 
wrathfully, “You do not-seem to know with whom | 
you are speaking.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other, laughing scornfully, 
“Tam speaking with the Duke of Holstein. But 
will you kindly recall that you are addressing | 
Count Wachtmeister, the Royal Adviser. And as | 
I said before, my King shall not break his neck | 
by such a wild and dangerous jump. Perhaps you | 
were thinking of becoming the King of Sweden in | 
that event. But you won’t so long as Hans Wacht- | 
meister lives.” | 

Just then the young King, who was standing by | 
listening to the discussion, rode up to his adviser, 
and tapping him on the shoulder approvingly, said | 
to the company, “‘No, gentlemen, I guess we won’t | 
jump that pile. It is a bit dangerous.” And with 
that they continued on their way in silence. | 


@ & 


SCENTING POWERS OF ANIMALS. 
Tm ability of bloodhounds to follow a track 


many hours old is a matter of common knowl- | 
edge. Most people know, too, that bird dogs | 
“wind” their game; that is, they get the body | 
scent from the air, often going straight to a bird | 
many yards distant, well hidden in tall grass or 
brush. However, few other than hunters have | 
an opportunity to note precisely how‘far a wild | 
animal or a domestic animal can catch and distin- 
guish scent. H.R. K., inthe London Field, relates | 
an incident that occurred when he was hunting in 
Kashmir that well illustrates the scenting powers | 
ofa bear. He says: 
On another eccasion in Kashmir, as day dawned, | 
I was lying high up among the ridges, spying the 
surrounding country for game. Below stretched | 
a wide valley, with precipitate cliffs rising at the | 
top of long grass slopes, and patches of snow | 
here and there. Far below, in the bed of the | 
nuliah, were half a dozen snow streams, in | 
many places arched over with snow bridges, and | 
everywhere encumbered with huge boulders. I | 
was idly scanning the ground far up the valley | 
toward the glaciers at its head, when I saw a red | 
bear come slowly in my direction, every now and | 
then stopping to dig up some succulent root. | 
When first I spotted him he was very far away, a | 
mere dot. 
When ‘about eight hundred yards distant, he | 


| in the Indian Territory. One morning my com- | 


| way, until we had covered three or four miles. 


| when the chairman, thinking to be witty at the 


| that he was a little disappointed in Mr. Lloyd- 


| suddenly stopped, sat up on his haunches, and | 
| sniffed the breeze. 
| see a quaint, surprised look come over his face. 
| In a second he was down, going back in the 


Through my telescope I could 


direction from which he had come as fast as he 
could go, yet the wind was by no means direct 
from me to him, and he was a long way off. 

I have good reason to believe that a dog can 
scent a human being as far as a bear. On one 
occasion, a number of years ago, we were hunting | 


panion desired to try deer stalking, while I had | 
planned a chicken and quail shoot. The old | 
pointer belonged to my friend; but since he would | 
be worse than useless for deer, and I needed him, | 
he was sent with me, although he left his master 
with some reluctance. 

Once out of sight of camp and among the birds, 
he went about his work cheerfully, however, and 
I kept on north, shooting whatever came in the 


Then, through following a scattered covey of 
chickens, we made a detour tothe east. Suddenly 
the dog threw up his head, and after an instant 
started trotting off to the southeast.. Thinking I 
knew where the birds were better than he did, 
I called him back. Hardly had we resumed work 
when the pointer squarely deserted me, this time 
going at a determined gallop. 

I followed as fast as I could, mystified at the 
dog’s behavior, for he was not going in the direc- 
tion of camp, and I was afraid of losing him in 
that wild country, where the gray wolves would 
certainly kill him if he remained out after night. 
Keeping the brute’s course to the best of my 
ability, I had traversed some two miles when I 
got an ‘answer to my whistle, and found master 
and dog together. The former was much disgusted, 
for the pointer had rushed up to him, prancing 
and jumping about just in time to spoil a carefal 
stalk on a fine buck. 

The pointer must have winded his owner a dis- 
tance of fully two miles, and the scent was carried 
from the heavily timbered creek up a long, narrow 
draw, across a ridge, and into the valley where 
the chickens were scattered. 


® 


TWO WAYS OF MEASURING. 


R. Lloyd-George’s wit on the platform is 

well known, but Pearson’s Weekly says 

that the following was one of the neatest 
retorts he ever made: 

He was addressing a meeting in South Wales 


chancellor’s expense, remarked to the audience 


George’s appearance. 

“T had heard so much about Mr. Lloyd-George,” 
he said, “that I naturally expected to meet a big 
man in every sense; but, as you can see for your- 
selves, he is very small in stature.” 

Many an orator would have been grievously 
upset by such an unfortunate beginning to the 
proceedings, but not so Mr. Lloyd-George. 

“TI am grieved to find,” he said, with mock se- 
riousness, ‘that your chairman is disappointed in 
my size, but this is owing to the way you have 
here of measuring a man. 
measure a man from his chin up, but you evidently 
measure him from his chin down!” 

After that, the chairman made no more personal 
remarks. 





In North Wales we | 








The greatest element of success in baking is the use of 


the right kind of shortening. 


Shortening is used to prevent the grains of flour from 


sticking together and baking into hard lumps or heavy 
sticky masses. A good shortening, when worked in, 


Showing how wrong 
shortening coats 


several grains of flour 
into'a lump. 





Showing how Swift's 
“Silverleaf” Brand 
Pure Lard coats 
each individual 
grain of flour. 


coats each individual grain of flour with a 
fine film of oil. Moisture cannot pass 
through this oily layer to the flour so the 
particles separate readily when the gas from 
yeast or baking powder begins to expand. 


A shortening which contains too large a propor- 
tion of stearine is wasteful as stearine is lacking 
in shortening properties. 


Soft lards or oils which contain little or no stearine are 
not best suited for use in the home kitchen because 
they do not work into the flour in a satisfactory way. 


Thousands of experiments have shown that soft 
lard, which by itself is too soft for convenient use, 
when combined in proper proportions with fats hav- 
ing an excess of stearine produces an ideal shortening. 


Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard is 


scientifically prepared with the exact proportions 


of suitable pure pork fats to give it just the right 


texture and se 


If you have n 


cure the best shortening results. 


ever tried Swift’s ‘‘ Silverleaf’’ 


Brand Pure Lard, order a pail today. 


A valuable booklet, “ Thirty ‘Silverleaf’ 


Recipes,’’ 


sent free on request. 


Swift & Company, 


4121 Packers Ave., 


Chicago 
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THE OFFER. 
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COMPANION VACATION CLUB 


TRAVEL WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Anywhere—by Rail or Water—as far as you wish. 






























We will give at least 70 miles of travel 
foreach new subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
secured between July1 and October 1, 1915, with Pocket 
Money given extra as per schedule below. The Offer is open 
to Companion subscribers only, and all new subscriptions 
must be secured in accordance with our Conditions on page 
553 of The Companion of October 22, 1914. 








ITS POSSIBILITIES. The possibilities of this Offer 
are as wide and as varied as the attractions of the country 
itself. It covers every possible range of human desire in 
respect to a vacation trip. It will enable you to take 
that much-dreamed-of trip to Niagara, White Mountains, 
Washington, D. C., Yellowstone National Park, the two 
California Expositions, etc., or it will take you to some 
quiet vacation spot for a much-needed rest. 


For 5 new subscriptions we will give 150 miles of travel and $ 2.00 pocket money 
For 10 new subscriptions we will give 300 miles of travel and 5.00 pocket money 
For 15 new subscriptions we will give 450 miles of travel and 8.00 pocket money 
For 25 new subscriptions we will give 750 miles of travel and 15.00 pocket money 
For 50 new subscriptions we will give 1500 miles of travel and 30.00 pocket money 
For 75 new subscriptions we will give 2500 miles of travel and 40.00 pocket money 
For 100 new subscriptions we will give 3700 miles of travel and 50.00 pocket money 
For 150 new subscriptions we will give 5400 miles of travel and 85.00 pocket money 
For 200 new subscriptions we will give 7000 miles of travel and 125.00 pocket money 


This Offer includes 


mileage expense only on any railway or steamship line. 


Extra mileage will be substituted in place of “ Pocket Money” if 


desired. Send subscriptions as you get them and all will be duly credited to your account. You may close your work whenever the desired mileage has been 
earned, provided only that all work must be completed on or before October 1, 1915. Your local ticket agency will tell you how much mileage is necessary 
for your trip. Our Offer includes the full value we can give for new subscriptions, and no premiums or other rewards can be allowed in addition, 


IMPORTANT. If you would like to try for a Vacation Trip, send your name and address to the club secretary for 


registration. 


He has a plan that will enable you to get the necessary subscriptions both easily and quickly. Address 


VACATION CLUB SECRETARY, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Old Ways 


Merely Quieted 


The Corn 


The New Way Ends It 
Some folks still cling to liquids, 


to inefhcient plasters, or to merely 
paring corns. 


They wrong themselves. 


Their own friends keep free 
from corns by using Blue-jay 
plasters. 


They apply one in a jiffy, then 
forget the corn. In 48 hours, 
without pain or soreness, the 
entire corn comes out. 


A famous chemist found this 
way which makes corns out-of- 
date. One can’t prevent them 
easily, but to keep them is folly. 


Millions of people know that. 





Blue-jay 


Plasters 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 








for Full tine of cycles: for 


men and women, and at prices never before 
meee ity. it fa a clopedia of Uieveen, 


sui it’s free. 
TIRES. A RAKE 
token '» COAS rear wi 











Runs on Alcohol 
ii scesienetenementenabltttiniimeeneedtenenateheaeteienmmntetind 
at cost of less than half cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs 

'b construction. 


fort. pt delivery 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
134 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 

















EAT MORE CRANBERRIES. THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOU. 
Cranberries! Cranberries ! 
. RI - -_ — — Ey 

vaporated and ground to powder. Quickly ex- 

nd by — water. Use all the year round. 

eep in any climate. Most appetizing, whole- 
some, acid fruit. Use for sauce, pies, jellies, and 
many other ways. No skins to strain. Full nat- 
ural flavor. Natural color. No adulterations. No 

preservatives. cranberries and nothing else. 

Send 10 cents for sample package and 10 recipes for cooking. 
Makes enough for one pie or five servings of sauce. 25c. and 
packages by mail. Hotels, Grocers, Caterers supplied. 


R. N. STEWART CO., Dept. B, Brockton, Mass. 
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COLOR DRAWING IS GREAT FUN! 
Use Blaisdells. All colors at your stationers, 


or write for free color chart. Philadelphia. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 ‘Adelaide St. Detroit, Mich. 


66 72 99 
finene COLLAR 


State size om postal and whether 
‘ou want . like cut or low 


ver style, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
t. M. Boston, Mass. 




























NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EALTHFUL ATMOSPHERES.—Dr. Leonard 

Hill of London Hospital College was one of the 
first physiologists to assert that the discomfort felt 
in close, poorly-ventilated rooms is caused, not by 
the chemical), but by the physical properties of the 
atmosphere. He contradicts the assertion, so 
confidently made in all popular books of hygiene, 
that the expired air contains a subtle organic 
poison, and maintains that if the air is cool and in 
motion we shall feel no discomfort. The fear of 
cold and damp instilled into us in the nursery, he 
says, often checks the physical development of the 
young, and leads to a lessening of national vigor 
and health. The open-air school works wonders 
on badly nourished, defective children, and should 
become the school of every child in the community. 
The camps of to-day, placed in the wind-swept 
open spaces of the land, are founded on the emer- 
gency of war, but should become the week-end 
playgrounds of the nation in times of peace. Our 
cities have been built so as to satisfy regulations 
based on the chemical theories of ventilation and 
the nursery-bred fear of cold. They should be 
replanned so as to allow the maximum of sunlight 
and wind, and should afford baths and exercise 
grounds for all. The conditions of life at present 
wage a deadly war against us. We listen for the 
whir of the Zeppelins, and take little heed of the 
silent sowing of the germs of preventable disease. 
To obtain those wholesome conditions we require 
instruments that will measure the physical con- 
ditions of the atmosphere and show the differences 
between confined and open air. The thermometer 
registers the average temperature of the sur- 
toundings; it gives us no information as to the 
rate at which heat is lost from the surface of the 
human body. That is what matters to us. Out- 
doors, on ideal spring days, the ground is warm 
and the wind scarcely moves at foot level, whereas 
our heads are blown upon by a variable cooling 
breeze; the sun warms one side of us while the 
other is cool. The clouds, chasing each other 
across the blue sky, give us shade alternating 
with sun. Our feet are kept warm, our heads 
cool, and our cutaneous nerves are continually 
excited by the ever-varying rate of cooling. There 
is no monotony, but an agreeable energizing of 
our nervous system. When the heating and ven- 
tilating engineer gives us a uniform summer tem- 
perature of 63° Fahrenheit by means of steam-coil 
radiators (so-called), he gives us a warm atmos- 
phere above and a cold floor below, cold feet and 
warm heads, and a deadly monotony of conditions. 
The right system of heating and ventilation would 
give us a warm floor and a variable, gentle, cool 
breeze moving round our heads. 


ATER FOR AN ARMY.—One of the number- 
less tasks of the general staff of a great army 
is to provide water for the soldiers and the horses. 
The Scientific American describes some of the 
methods employed. Only running water is used. 
In the German army the upstream water is used 
for drinking, and the downstream water for water- 
ing the horses and for bathing. Suitable signs 
notify the men which water they may safely drink 
and which they may use only for bathing. In 
shallow or narrow streams basins are dug or small 
dams built, in order to form reservoirs of sufficient 
size. Stepping-stones are put down so that no one 
need walk through the water, and the banks are 
shored up with boards to keep them from crum- 
bling into the water. Basins are dug at which to 
water the horses; when troughs have to be used, 
they are supported on posts and filled by means 
ofpumps. If water lies ata reasonable depth from 
the surface,—that is, not more than twenty feet, 
—pipes are driven that, according to their size, 
deliver from four to twenty-two gallons of water a 
minute. If the water lies very near the surface, 
a hole is dug, and a cask, the bottom of which has 
been knocked out, is put into the hole to hold the 
sides in place and to protect the water from dirt. 
If the water lies at a greater depth, box sections 
are driven in, one on top of another, to the required 
depth. 
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F Geindhten sey CUTTER. — While building a 
new street railway in a Texas city, the Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corporation hit upon a 
means of removing bitulithic pavement that saved, 
not only much time, 
but more than half the 
estimated cost of the 
work. The company 
rimmed one wheel of a 
ten-ton steam roller 
with a band of iron 
that had a cutting edge. 
It then had the sides 
of the piece of pave- 
ment to be removed, 
which was two thou- 
% sand feet long and 

: : eight feet wide, out- 
lined with white paint. The man who ran the 
steam roller then guided the wheel with the cutting 
edge first along one line and then along the other. 
That done, workmen rolled the pavement to one 
side. The special fitting for the roller cost ten 
dollars. Ordinarily, men with broadaxes chop 
and remove such pavements—a slow and costly 
performance. 








HEN A TRAIN STOPS.—Mr. F. W. Green, 

general manager of the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas Railway, has been inquiring into the cost of 
stopping and starting railway trains. Assuming 
that the track is level, and that the fuel costs $3 
a ton, he finds that to stop a freight train that 
weighs two thousand tons and that is going twenty- 
five miles an hour, and then to start it and bring 
it again to the same rate of speed, costs the rail- 
way sixty-one cents. The coal costs nearly half 
of the total; the labor of the train crew, ten cents, 
and the wear and tear on the machinery, twenty 
cents. The Engineering News, however, thinks 
that Mr. Green has, if anything, underestimated 
the expense. In its opinion the time lost will gen- 
erally exceed the two and a half minutes he allows 
—especially if the stop is made where grades or 
curves are unfavorable. Moreover, although stop- 
ping light passenger trains is comparatively inex- 
pensive, stopping heavy express trains would 
probably cost much more than sixty-one cents; for 
although their tonnage is less than that of the 
freight train, much more energy has to be ex- 
pended to bring them quickly back to the high 
speed they must attain. Finally, if the road has a 
heavy traffic, so that trains follow one another 
closely, any unusual stop on the part of one train 
may bring several trains behind it also to a stand- 
still, with a proportionate increase of expense. 
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The Prize Winners 


in the Recent Colgate Contest 


and those who did not win, all gave good reasons for using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day and for consulting the dentist twice 
a year. Each contestant received a prize in the form of a trial tube 


of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


We wish we could give a cash 


prize to everyone and publish all of the good letters we received. The 
letters would convince anybody that one great prize is obtainable 
both easily and pleasantly—the prize of 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


First Prize—$10.00—Miss Marion Tracey, 
88 Russell St., Bath, Me. 

Second Prize—$5.00—Mrs. Foster 1. Haw- 
kins, 1239 Noble Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Third Prize—$3.00—Miss Arlene Putnam, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

Fourth Prize—$2.00—Mr. Harry Bigelow, 
Keeseville, N. Y. 

Ten Fifth Prizes—$1.00 each—Miss Edith 
Eleanor Kelso, Downer Square, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


_Mr. William F. Doolittle, 3358 Walnut St., 


Chicago, II. 









Colgate’s ts 
as delicious as 
at ts efficient. 


The List of Prize Winners Follows: 


Miss Beth Babington, Sauk City, Wis. 

Miss Edna Cummins, Garrett, I11. 

Miss Margaret Cunningham, 533 S. Bluff 
-St., Janesville, Wis. 

Miss Helen C. Pollen, 221 E. San Miguel 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. Marshall Pancoast, 302 Denham Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. E. M. Reynolds, Center Sandwich, 
N. H. 


Mr. William H. Kofoed, 2738 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master Arthur M. Smith, Jr., 308 Kerns 
Ave., Elkins, West Va. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is sold everywhere, or send 4c. 
in stamps for generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. 25, 


199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. 











Give Him All He Wants 


California Valencia 


SUNKIST ORANGES 


—in abundance—should be the basis of 


every child’s summer diet 


This delicious fruit, fairly 
bursting with sweet, sparkling 
juice, comes to you enclosed 
in Nature’s own germ-proof 
package— unspoiled, uncon- 
taminated by flies, pure, whole- 
some, fresh. 

Such fruit is truly a necessity dur- 


ing the warm summer months. The 


juice tends to purify and cool the 
blood. The tiniest babies can take it 
with benefit on the hottest day. 


Why have oranges occasionally 
when there are these dai/y benefits— 
healthful food and drink combined— 
in this economical form? 


All dealers now have Sunkist 
Valencias on sale—a large summer 
crop has made prices low. 


Sunkist Lemon Juice vs. Vinegar 


Use Sunkist Lemon juice this 
summer in your salad dressings, on 
spinach, fish, and all other dishes 
in which you have been using vin- 
egar. 

Lemon juice, used lavishly, is not 


only healthful but—like orange juice 
—adds a delicate flavor. 

Write for our free book on oranges, 
“Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” Also 
our free Lemon Book, describing 86 
ways to use Sunkist Lemons. 


Ask about our famous Premium Plan which enables you to 
get an entire set of beautiful Wm. Rogers, $ en gilverware = 
I i ilver , the 


le—a set made 





th : 
pee fn largest makers - aalieg silver and plate. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A54, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago (404) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

in subscription price LP 2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage pre to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to a a and $8.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Now 8 Subsoriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money pen Renewals pons be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DIPHTHERIA. 


IPHTHERIA is caused by a bacillus 
that is called the Klebs-Léffler bacillus, 
from the names of the physicians who 
discovered it. The bacillus attacks 
the mucous membrane, generally of the 
throat, and sets up a local inflammation. 

During the course of the inflammation a mem- 
branous depusit appears, in which the bacilli 
rapidly multiply, and produce a poison that some- 
times remains local and sometimes is absorbed 
into the system. A certain susceptibility to the 
germ is necessary in order that a person shall 
have an attack of diphtheria; for it is often dis- 
covered in the throats of healthy people who have 
been exposed, but who have an inherited or an 
acquired immunity—that may, however, be only 
temporary. 

Although the diphtheria germ can attack any 
mucous membrane, it is when it affects the throat 
that it causes the disease commonly called “diph- 
theria.” Cases of diphtheria are of all degrees of 
severity—mild, severe, and malignant. Even in 
mild cases the patient is unmistakably ill. There 
is a good deal of fever as the throat symptoms 
develop, the mucous membranes become red and 
swollen, patches form on the tonsils, pharynx, or 
uvula, the pulse is rapid, and there is a loss of 
appetite, with more or less prostration. 

After a day or two the local symptoms grow less, 
and except for a little anemia and weakness, the 
sufferer will be virtually well. In more severe 
cases all the symptoms are more virulent, the 
swelling and congestion much greater, and the 
whole throat is covered with a thick, grayish, false 
membrane. In unfavorable cases, stupor or de- 
lirium appears, the false membrane spreads from 
the pharynx to the larynx and obstructs the 
breathing, or the heart fails. 

In the malignant cases the outcome is inevitably 
fatal. The most dangerous complications in all 
cases of diphtheria are pneumonia, which is to be 
greatly feared in the laryngeal type; heart failure, 
which is possible in all severe cases; and paral- 
ysis, which sometimes occurs as a result of the 
poisoning of the entire system by the toxins. In 
ordinary cases the paralysis lasts only a few weeks, 
although in more severe cases there may be great 
atrophy of the muscles, and recovery may be 
delayed for months. The treatment of diphtheria 
is a matter entirely for the physician, for it con- 
sists first of all in the immediate administration 
of antitoxin. 
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ACCEPTING COMPLIMENTS. 


“ ND she simply scorns compliments,” con- 
cluded Nan enthusiastically. ‘She’s 
so clever, and brilliant, and superior 
she’s always getting them,—she can’t 
4 help it,—but she’s perfectly sure to snub 
anyone who pays her one; and she’s 
so sarcastic she makes you just want to curl up 
tight like a dried leaf and blow into a crack, or 
out of the window, or somewhere.” 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Elinor, 
unpleasant habit!” 

“Unpleasant? Why, Aunt Elinor, I didn’t mean 
you to take it that way. There isn’t anyone I 
admire more than I do Madeline Trent. Why, 
I was praising her!” 

“Indeed You weren’t; you only thought you 
were!” corrected Aunt Elinor, laughing at Nan’s 
shocked and bewildered countenance. ‘She may 
be quite as wonderful as you say, in mind, but if 
she’s as disagreeable in manners as you imply— 
unless you’ve done her an injustice —” 

“Oh, I have! I didn’t mean to, but I have—I 
must have!” cried Nan. “Madeline has beautiful 
manners, when she wants to; sort of calm, and 
cool, and elegant, with lots more poise than most 
of the girls. It’s only compliments that upset her, 
and that’s because she’s above them—don’t you 
see? It seems petty to her to be fussed over for 
the things she does. Oh, I wish you’d under- 
stand!” 

“T understand that you are very loyal to your 
friend—as I like you to be,” said Aunt Elinor. 
“And perhaps I understand her, too, a little 
better than you think. Unless she is fundamen- 
tally ill-tempered and arrogant —” 

“Oh, no! no!” interjected Nan. 

“Which is net likely. Since she is so popular, 
she is probably, under that cool exterior, ex- 
tremely susceptible to praise or blame, and makes 
use of that sharp tongue of hers to conceal her 
susceptibility.” 

“But she isn’t vain, Aunt Elinor; I’m sure she 
isn’t.” 

“My dear! It’s no mark of superiority not to 
care for honest praise, nor of vanity to enjoy the 
appreciation of one’s fellows. To be haughtily 
indifferent to other people’s opinion is less often 
due to loftiness of soul than to intense self-satis- 
faction. Kindly, simple, sincere, modest people 
like to be praised—why shouldn’t they? And 
generally they show it, and they ought to. 

“But there are always some people—young girls 
especially—who think it a weakness to admit such 














“what a very 





| attached to it. 


at accepting a compliment. They cover their 
pleasure with airs of disdain—like your Madeline. 
I don’t believe for a minute she really dislikes 
being admired! Or they giggle and protest with 
silly embarrassment, or try to ignore the matter 
with exaggerated indifference. 

“And it’s all nonsense, and bad manners besides. 
The person who, not in flattery, but sincerity, has 
said a pleasant, appreciative thing, ought to have 
the pleasure in return of knowing that it pleased. 
The girl who, either by her appearance, actions 
or attainments, has called forth an honest compli- 
ment, never appears either vain or undignified if 
she admits frankly and simply, ‘I am glad that 
you were pleased,’ ‘I am glad that you think I did 
well,’ ‘I am glad that you approve my work.’ 

“The only undignified way for a girl to receive 
a compliment is to make too much of it by allow- 


ing it to disconcert her or alter her natural | 


manner. If she appears either foolish, fierce, or 
flustered, she magnifies what should be an agree- 
able trifle into a perturbing event. Dear me, that’s 
quite a lecture!” 

“Tt’s—well, I’m not sure yet that I agree, but 
it’s an interesting one,” declared Nan. 

“Do you expect me to say it wasn’t?” inquired 
Aunt Elinor drolly. ‘‘I’m not caught tripping so 
easily. I think myself it wasn’t bad, and I’m glad 
you were interested.” 
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MAKING IT HOT FOR THE 
CATERPILLARS. 


HE managers of the McCloud railway in 

California found their tracks infested by a 

kind of tent caterpillar last summer. The 
creatures made their first appearance on the 
southern and eastern slopes of Mount Shasta about 
June ist, and soon ate them bare. By the middle 
of the month they had spun so many silken tents 
that the sides of the mountain looked as if they 
were covered with paper bags. The first of July 
those that had completed their growth began to 
migrate. They were soon joined by hosts of un- 
developed specimens that, having eaten all the 
available food, were seeking new feeding grounds. 

The hairy crawlers were a great pest, for they 
got into the tents of the lumber and construction 
camps and crawled over everything. Especially 
they liked to travel along the railway. Their 
crushed bodies made the rails so slippery that the 
engine wheels spun round and round, and as a 
result there were many delays, and much expense 
and danger, particularly for the heavy logging 
trains. The railway authorities tried stationing 
men with brooms on the front of the engines, but 
that was not satisfactory. Cresol sprinkled along 
the sides of the roadbed retarded the migrating 
host only a few moments. 

At last the railway men contrived an arrange- 
ment whereby they could conduct steam from the 
engine through tubes and blow it forward along 
the tracks ahead of the train. That was success- 
ful, for it cleared the tracks without crushing the 
creatures, and at the same time killed them. In 
certain places along the line between Sisson and 
McCloud the dead caterpillars were piled up in 
such banks that they could have been shoveled up 
by the bushel. 
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A MESSAGE STRANGELY DELIVERED. 


R. Norman Macleod, the famous Scottish 
divine, before visiting India, called on an 
old Highland woman in Glasgow, says a 
writer in the Scottish American. “When ye gang 
tae India,” she said, ‘‘ye’ll be seein’ ma Donal’ 
that went awa tae India ten years ago, an’ never 
sent the scrape of a pen tae his mither since.” 
“But, Katie,” said the doctor, ‘India is a very 
big place, and how can I expect to find him?” 
“Oh, but ye’ll just be askin’ for Donal’. What 
for no?” 
So, to please the old woman, he promised to ask 
for Donald, and he conscientiously kept his word. 
At various ports he made inquiry among British 


ships, although it seemed very much like looking | 


for a needle in a bale of hay. But it is the un- 
expected that happens. As Doctor Macleod’s 
steamer went up the Hooghly River an outward- 
bound vessel passed close by. A sailor was lean- 
ing over her bulwarks, and, moved by a sudden 
impulse, the doctor shouted out: 

“Are you Donald Mactavish?” 

kn. his intense surprise the man answered, 
“ es.” 

Doctor Macleod had only time to shout, ‘‘You’re 
to write to your mother!” as the vessels drew 
apart. The result of this amazing meeting was 
that the old lady received a penitent letter from 
her long-neglectful son. 
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A GENTLE REPROACH. 


HE summers are very hot in Texas, but a 

few summers ago the weather was hotter 

than even Texas weather ought to be, and 

during the succeeding winter there were a number 

of days when the weather would have been called 

cold even here in the North, says a writer in the 
New York Sun. 

The average colored man wears very few clothes 
in Texas during the summer, and the same 
clothes do duty, as far as they can, in winter. 
This particular summer had been oppressive to 
even the colored population, and it dwelt in the 
memory of one representative of the race when 
the unusual cold of midwinter came along. 

The wind was out of the north, and a bitter gust 
came biting round the corner of a street in Hous- 
ton one day as this colored man was humping 
along in his inadequate raiment. Shivering, and 
with chattering teeth, he turned quickly and faced 
the wind, and as if he were addressing some one 
in front of him, he exclaimed: 

“Fo’ de Lawd sake, honey, whah were you las’ 
Augus’?” 
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A HARDY RELIC. 


T a recent dinner in Washington President 
A Wilson, according to the Tatler, told a story 
of an American who went over to England 

for a holiday and “to do the sights.” 

As he was a lover of the ancient and historic, 
some of the old coaching inns interested him 
immensely. In one of these he was consuming 
sandwiches while the proprietor was telling him of 
the historic associations of every piece of furniture 
and every article in the house. 

Suspecting him of drawing the long bow for his 
especial benefit, the American quietly remarked, 
“So everything here seems to have a legend 
Now, do tell. me all about this 


a perfectly right and natural feeling. They bungle | quaint old ham sandwich.” 


| 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 


may manufacture flour or shoes; 


he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 


provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











A linen store for one hundred years 


“The Linen Book” —Free 


A postal card request will bring you our new 
and complete booklet on all manner of house- 
hold linens. It isa veritable “‘shopper’s guide,” 
and with it you can sit in your own home and 
buy linens more intelligently, more easily, and 
more cheaply than by a trip to the city. 


Whitney’s Linen Store 


has specialized exclusively in linens for 100 
years. Having at our command the output of the 
greatest manufactories in the world, we are able 
to offer you not only complete lines, but distinc- 
tive and unusual styles; and prices on these are 
surprisingly reasonable. “The Linen Book” 
(illustrated) presents numbers of dainty and 
seasonable patterns in Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Lunch Cloths, Doilies, Bedroom Linens, Laces, 
Curtains, Upholsteries, Handkerchiefs, Em- 
broideries, Blankets and Comfortables,and Rugs. 


Send Postal Card for it, Free—To-day. 


T. D. Whitney & Co. 





Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 

















BOYS 


the best made 
Bike Pumps are 


"Bri if 
Pumps 


They’re strong and 
durable. Will outlast 
any other make on the 
market, 

Send for new booklet 
on Pumps and ‘‘Search- 
Light” Lantern. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 
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Pick Your House 
Shingles from 





These sample stri at cut from regular stock, 
show vert and wood just as shingles look on house. 

“ herbest '"’ Stained Shingles are made 
only ban the finest des of Red and White Cedar 
Shingl le stock. There isno more durable wood known. 

‘“‘Weatherbest”’ Stain is a scientific combina- 

tion of wood-preserving elements with mineral and 

emical colors. Under our process every shingle is 

treated with stain, not partiy, as is the custom, but the 

entire shingle from tip to butt. This insures the longest 

possible wear whether for roofing or siding shingles. 
Ask us today for your free samples. 


Transfer Stained Shingle Co. 
196 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Makers also of the superior quality 
“Transfer Brand” Red Cedar Shingles 


Demanded by bnowing builders and aa by progressive 
jumber dealers everywhe: 

















Get Your 


Hosiery 
At Mill 


END your name and names 
of several friends whomight 
interested, mention sizeof 


icitesaiese tse 


onapproval. If not satisfactory will send 
postage for return, Send no money—we 
trust you. Ask for catalog featuring our 
many styles. Hose mace from finest im- 
Ported sea island cotton yarn. Deal direct 
with mill—save money. Write today. 
“7 
Agents Wented ol laborate a. 
furnished showing 84 styles 
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Consider the wonderful 


white tiled Libby Kitchens 


as your own—the famous 


Libby force of chefs and food specialists | @—m™ 
as your servants—and your summer Sa 
meat problem will be solved. The dis- = 


cerning housewife will appreciate the 
convenience and economy of buying meats ready 
cooked—the whole family will testify to the distinc- 
tive excellence of each Libby product. 





t . Sliced 
Dried Beel 





Cooked 
OX Tongues. Puasa Boneless Chicken 
. Y: ME Neill & Libby, Chic? files Ch. bby, M'Neill & Libby. Chicago's 
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Jeill & Libby 
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In Childhood 


—and All Along Life's Way 


Grape -Nuts 


supplies in splendid balance, those rich, true food elements from whole 
wheat and malted barley—including the “vital” mineral salts—which build 
healthy nerves, brains and bodies. 


: Economical—easily digestible—delicious! | 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 








